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IF  the  capacity  for  loving  something  with  all  one's  heart,  nay  more  dearly 
than  oneself,  constitutes  life's  true  riches,  then  the  love  of  one's  native  place 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  a  source  of  untold  wealth  for  mankind. 
Voltaire  calls  the  love  of  a  man  and  a  woman  egoisme  a  deux.  We 
may,  if  we  please,  call  the  willingness  of  Swedes  or  Frenchmen  to  sacrifice 
themselves  and  their  all  for  the  good  of  their  country  a  kind  of  "egoisme  a 
cinq  millions"  or  "quarante  millions";  but,  at  any  rale,  that  is  a  more  worthy 
spectacle  than  the  purely  individual  grabbing  for  pence  and  profit. 

It  was  long  before  a  number  of  the  dwellers  in  one  country  realized  that 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was  theirs,  before  they  felt  a  kinship 
with  all  and  everything  within  their  borders. 

Attachment  to  the  place  of  one's  birth  is  the  elemental  source  from  which 
the  love  of  one's  country  wells.  Never,  perhaps,  was  that  attachment  more 
strongly  felt  than  within  the  walls  of  ancient  cities,  whether,  like  those  of  Rome, 
they  were  raised  to  protect  a  stronghold  of  robbers,  which  by  the  strength 
and  self-sacrifice  of  its  denizens  —  aided,  perhaps,  not  a  little  by  the  grace 
of  the  ancient  Roman  nymph  of  the  spring,  Juturna  —  was  one  day  to  grow 
into  a  world-governing  city  and  a  centre  from  which  justice  was  meted  out  to 
subject  peoples,  or  whether  the  walls  sheltered  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  as  in 
Jerusalem. 


2  —  1234U     Carl  G.  Laurin,  Stockholm  through  Artist  Eyes. 


The  white  walls  of  Zion  were  stained  with  blood  and  dismantled.  Her  in- 
habitants were  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but  the  spirit  which  dwelt  amid 
the  cherubs  of  the  Ark  still  extends  its  sway  beyond  that  of  Rome. 

Even  those  who  all  their  life  long  realized  their  citizenship  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  have  also  loved  the  city  of  their  fathers  upon  earth.  In  mediaeval 
Italy  the  city  and  the  state  were  one.  Like  a  shy  avowal  of  love  ring 
the  words  inscribed  on  the  tomb-stone  of  the  saintly  Fra  Giovanni,  dedicated 
to  his  beloved  Fiesole,  the  city  with  white  houses  amid  silver-gray  olives  and 
dark-green  cypresses:  For  country  I  have  had  the  town  called  the  flower  of 
Toscana." 

Just  as  round  the  dark-blue  billows  of  the  Mediterranean  a  ring  of  white 
cities  arose,  so  there  grew  up  around  the  light-blue  waters  of  the  Baltic  a  circle 
of  brick-red  cities,  urban  communities,  where  the  citizens  were  conscious  of 
the  precious  boon  of  greater  comfort  and  enhanced  security  conferred  by 
gathering  together  into  cities  in  these  unsettled  times.  And  they  noted  and 
watched  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  growing  might  of  Danzig  or  Liibeck, 
the  cities  of  the  League1  across  the  waters,  and  how  churches  and  town-halls 
with  dark-red  walls  rose  above  the  gables  of  the  houses. 

The  heart  leapt  for  very  joy  in  the  burghers'  breasts,  when  from  the  slender 
copper  spires,  with  their  patina  of  green  and  with  their  gold  emblazonry,  they 
harkened  to  the  familiar  tones  from  the  belfry  peal  merrily  amid  narrow  streets 
and  alleys  and  resound  down  away  at  the  harbour,  where  men  were  busily 
a-toiling  over  lumbering  bales  and  portly  wine  casks,  penetrate  into  the  noisy 
jollity  of  the  town-hall  tavern  and  into  the  hall  where  the  governors  of  the 
town  were  seated  in  solemn  deliberation  on  its  welfare,  into  the  chambers 
where  the  divinity  of  the  city  was  glorified  in  sculpture  and  painting  in 
full-fleshed  figures,  bearing  a  mural  crown  on  the  head.  Round  the  shores  of 
the  Bailie  there  arose  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Russian  cities, 
wealthy,  wise,  and  beautiful,  a  beauty  now  fuller  in  form,  now  slenderer,  in- 
citing to  mutual  rivalry. 

Stockholm  is  younger  than  many  other  Swedish  towns,  but  at  any  rate  it 
can  boast  of  the  very  respectable  age  of  700  years.  Visby  had  already 
concluded  treaties  of  commerce,  and  the  mass  had  long  been  heard  in  the 
churches  of  Lund  and  Sigtuna  when  lilies-of-the-valley  and  bilberries  might 
still  be  plucked  along  the  shores,  where  the  waters  of  Norrstrom  (North  Stream) 
and  Soderstrom  (South  Stream)  gushed  past  the  pine-clad   islets. 

It  was  the  peril  from  the  East  which  brought  Stockholm  into  being.  Estho- 
nian  pirates,  who  probably  called  themselves  by  the  more  euphemistic  name 
of  Vikings,   or  its   equivalent  in  their  own  language,  made  plundering  descents 

1  The  Hanseatic  League. 


in  the  quiet  bays  of  Lake  Malaren.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Lake  should 
have  a  '  padlock".  Stout  chains  were  to  shut  off  the  streams,  and  hard-handed 
men  were  to  receive  the  enemy  with  arrows  and  spears. 

Birger  Jarl  (Earl  Bir- 
ger)  strengthened  the  for- 
tress and  conferred  on 
the  place  the  rights  of 
a  city.  But  it  was 
quite  an  insignificant 
little  community,  to 
which  during  the  13th 
century  the  Liibeck  mer- 
chants now  came  to  teach 
the  Stockholmers,  more 
adept  in  fighting  than  in 
trading,  that  there  were 
more  delicious  things 
than  salt  herring  and 
more  beautiful  cloths 
than  vadmal.  These 
strangers  undoubtedly 
found  that  the  Swedish 
men  that  garrisoned  the 
Jail's  castle  were  a  sturdy 
lot,  even  if  those  Ger- 
mans already  smiled  at 
the  Swedish  clumsiness 
in  reckoning. 

Black  friars  and  still 
more  saintly  gray  friars 
now  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Stockholm.  The 
latter  rowed  in  their 
punts  built  of  solid  oak 

under  the  chains  and  pilework  of  the  old  castle-wall  out  to  Grdmunkeholmen 
(Gray  Friar's  Island),  where  they  had  their  cloister  and  their  church. 

The  German  element  developed  greatly  in  Stockholm  during  the  14th  century,  and 

UA  Swede  could  not  get  in  a  word, 
The  German  language  stunned  him", 

1  Swedish  homespun  frieze  cloth. 


THE  BUST  OF  BELLMAN   IN 

djurgArden  PARK. 


Painting  by 
PRINCE  EUGEN. 


ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DRAGON.  Water  colouh  painting  by  MARIA  HENRIQUES. 


as  the  Chronicle  says;  and  one  June  night  in  1389  'when  evensong  had  been 
held  in  the  church  of  the  gray  friars",  the  foreigners  gathered  together,  and, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  Low  German  oaths,  Swedish  town-councillors  were 
tortured  with  saws;  they  wrere  conveyed  to  Kapplingeon  (the  present  Blasiehol- 
men),  and  from  the  Castle  people  watched  across  Strommen  how  in  the  light 
summer  night  the  flames  flared  up  from  the  shed  into  which  the  tormented 
Swedes  had  been  cast  to  be  burnt. 

During  the  next  ensuing  decades  Stockholm  suffered  under  both  Danish  and 
German   oppression. 

One  winter's  day  in  1436  the  Swedish  national  banner  was  at  length  seen 
flapping  from  the  snow-covered  Kornhamnstorg  ,  after  Engelbrekt  and  Karl  Knut- 
son  had,  each  his  man,  seized  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  the  two  German  mayors 


1  i.  e.  Corn  Market,  cp.  below  p.   31  and  picture  p.  21. 


DAWN   IS  COMING. 


Painting  by  PRINCE  EUGEN. 

NATIONALMUSKUM,    STOCKHOLM. 


of  the  town,  when  the  latter  in  the  name  of  Denmark  had  set  themselves 
against  the  entry  of  the  Swedish  army  into  Stockholm. 

There  was  joy,  too,  in  Stockholm  on  that  October  day  in  1471  when  Sten 
Sture  and  his  people,  singing  "St.  George's  song",  from  the  woods  around  the 
St.  Clara  Cloister,  marched  up  to  the  Brunkeberg  hill,  where  Christian  I  was 
posted  with  his  Danes. 

When  the  struggle,  after  the  "proof  of  manhood"  on  both  sides,  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  foreign  knights,  trudging  in  their  heavy  armour  through  the 
marsh  where  Kungstrddgdrden  (the  King's  Park)  now  lies,  had  been  put  to  the 
sword  or  taken  prisoner,  there  was  great  rejoicing  among  Swedes.  There  was 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  towards  a  big  wood  carving  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  this  work  of  art  (page  8)  now  placed  in  Storkyrkan  (Great  Church), 
formerly    called   St.  Niklas  (St.  Nicholas),  still  bears  witness  to  the  great  event. 
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On  the  Sunday  after  the  battle  the  burghers  of  Stockholm  demanded  that  the 
prescription  whereby  half  of  the  number  of  the  mayors  and  town-councillors 
were  to  be  Germans  should  be  struck  out  from  the  municipal  law7,  and  on  the 
Monday  the  Government  had  already  acceded  to  this  request. 

But  the  German  merchants,  artisans,  and  mayors  had,  no  doubt,  done  good 
in  many  ways.  We  needed  skilled  and  severe  instructors,  even  if  the  teachers 
carried  their  zeal  too  far  when  they  boxed  the  ears  of  their  Swedish  pupils  so 
hard  that  their  heads  came  off.  We  have  cause  for  gratitude,  amongst  others 
to  the  Lubeck  artist,  Berndt  Notke,  who  with  such  rich  art  wrought  "St.  George 
and  the  Dragon",  the  monument  commemorating  our  newly  won  freedom  from 
Danes  and  Germans.  At  that  time  there  was  probably  no  Swede  wrho  could 
have  done  it. 

The  moment  when  Stockholm  became  Swedish,  let  us  hope  for  good,  was 
on  Midsummer  Eve  in  1523,  when  young  King  Gosta  (Gustavus  Vasa)  marched 
into  the  town,  which  then  boasted  about  3000  inhabitants.  An  increase  of  the 
population  was  needed,  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  tardy  natural  process,  good 
and  true  Swedish  men"  in  the  provinces  were  ordered  to  sell  their  farms  and 
come  to  settle  at  Stockholm,  under  penalty  for  refusal.  The  water-level  during 
the  16th  century  was  considerably  higher  than  now,  and  the  holmes  called 
Stadsholmen,  Riddarholmen,  and  Helgeandsholmen  were  thus  much  smaller  than 
in  our  time.  Outside  the  town,  on  the  hills  to  the  south,  and  below  the  wind- 
mills standing  on  the  topmost  height,  rose  the  Maria  Church  and,  nestling  in 
the  grove  along  Klara  Lake,  Klara  Church  peeped  forth  from  amid  the  trees. 
To  this  grove  and  to  the  meadow  hard  by  the  youth  of  Stockholm  flocked  to 
play  and  dance. 

There  came  a  time  when  Stockholm  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  Baltic, 
when  "the  Eastern  Sea"  ,  wras  practically  nothing  but  a  Swedish  inland 
lake,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  talked  of  Sweden's  natural  precedence  and 
preeminence  above  other  kingdoms".  All  this  glory  does  not  seem  to  have 
turned  the  heads  of  the  respectable  Stockholm  burghers  in  Vesterldnggatan  or  in 
the  alleys  of  Brunkebergsdsen  (-ridge),  where  they  lived  amid  pine  copses  and  gra- 
vel-pits, among  hop-gardens  and  pig-styes.  For  writh  burgherly  common  sense 
they  declined  the  proposal  espoused  by  Axel  Oxenstierna,  to  make  a  triumphal 
arch  of  stone  to  honour  the  Swedish  victories  and  the  feats  of  arms  in  Ger- 
many. The  thrifty  Stockholm  burghers  deemed  it  full  sufficient  that  this  tri- 
umphal arch  should  be  put  together  of  planks  and  boards.  Perhaps  an  inner 
voice  whispered  to  our  forefathers  that  this  monument  to  our  glory  would, 
as  an  old-fashioned,  clumsy  thing,  taking  up  a  valuable  site,  in  any  case  be 
demolished  250  years  on.     The  Stockholm  which  Europe  feared  and  respected, 

1   Ostersjon,  'the  Eastern  Sea',    =   the  Baltic. 
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STADSGARDEN  QUAY  AND  "STROMMEN".  Painting  by  AXEL  LINDMAN. 

IN    THE   POSSESSION   OF   COUNT    FREDRIK   WACHTMEISTER. 

to  which  the  tidings  of  victories  came  in  from  the  German  theatres  of  war,  had 
16,000  inhabitants. 

During  the  17th  century  Norrmalm  and  Sodermalm  (the  North  and  South 
quarters)  were  incorporated  in  the  town,  and  many  palaces  arose  both  here 
and  on  the  islands  of  Riddarholmen  and  Blasieholmen.  Queen  Kristina,  who  appre- 
ciated the  aesthetic  points-of-view  far  more  than  other  Stockholmers,  gave  away 
building  ground  in  the  latter  holme  in  order  to  command  a  view  over  more 
beautiful  houses.  In  her  deed  of  donation  to  Jean  de  la  Vallee,  the  architect 
of  Riddarhuset  (the  House  of  the  Nobles),  she  writes:  "We  have  bestowed  the 
afore-named  Blasieholmen  upon  some  of  Our  subjects  to  the  end  that  goodly 
houses  might  be  built  thereon  to  afford  a  fair  and  noble  prospect  from  Our 
Royal  Castle." 

Stockholm  grew  to  50,000  during  Sweden's  palmy  days,  and  had  about  that 
number  of  inhabitants  on  those  hot  and  horrible  August  days  of  1719,  when 
Erik  Sparre,  the  councillor,  described  how,  just  arriving  from  the  country  and 
having  rowed  to  Riddarholmen-)  where  Queen  Eleonora  and  her  consort 
were  living  in  Kungshuset  ,   he  found  the  whole  town  in  trepidation  and  alarm. 

1  The  King's  House,  the  present  Svea  Hofrdlt  (Court  of  Justice). 
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The  Queen  no  doubt  protruded  her  Pfalzian  under-lip  more  sullenly  than  usual, 
but  she  displayed  on  this  occasion  much  of  her  brother's  undaunted  spirit.  Anxious 
eyes  were  turned  southwards;  the  Russians  had  landed  at  Baggensfjdrden 
(Baggen's  Sound)  and  set  fire  to  the  forest.  The  smoke  of  the  fire  penetrated 
right  into  the  town.     A  plundering  descent  could  be  expected  at  any  moment, 

and  it  was  feared  that 
Stockholm  would  share 
the  fate  of  the  other  coast 
towns  which  had  been 
burnt  down  by  the  Rus- 
sians. But  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  Sodermanland 
regiment  at  Boo  on  the 
island  of  Varmdo  drove 
back  the  enemy,  who 
rowed  and  sailed  away. 
It  was  the  fourth  day 
of  prayer",  and  anxious 
supplications  were  sent 
up  for  the  preservation 
of  Stockholm  both  in  Ka- 
tarina  (St.  Catharine's)  and 
Maria  (St.  Mary's),  both 
in  Jakob  (St.  James')  and  Storkyrkan  (St.  Nicholas').  The  latter  church  received 
about  1740  the  beautiful  tower  which  still  adorns  the  silhouette  of  the  town, 
the  tower  of  which  Bellman  in  one  of  his  poems  writes: 

"Nicholas'  tower  like  ruddy  gold 
Gleams  in  the  dusky  night." 

Midsummer  at  Stockholm  in  1743  was  certainly  typical  of  the  so  called 
"Era  of  Liberty",  but  Stockholm  was  not  in  those  days  exactly  a  nice  place  to  live 
in.  Dissatisfied  with  the  offensive  war  with  Russia,  recklessly  set  on  foot 
by  the  Riksdag,  carelessly  conducted  and  brought  to  a  disastrous  issue  by  the 
generals,  and  disgusted  with  the  general  mismanagement  of  state  affairs,  the 
restless  Dalkarlar  (Dalecarlians),  under  the  leadership  of  Schedin,  the  book- 
keeper, and  Skinnar  Per  Andersson,  member  of  the  Riksdag,  resolved  to  march 
down  to  Stockholm  in  order  to  bring  about  by  force  the  execution  of  the  de- 
feated generals  and  influence  the  impending  election  of  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
so  that  Prince  Fredrik  of  Denmark  might  be  made  King  of  Sweden  and  unite 
the    three    crowns    of    Scandinavia    on    his    head.     Old  King  Fredrik  went  out 


VIEW  OVER  BECKHOLMEN  Painting  by 

FROM  DJURGARDEN.  REINHOLD  NORSTEDT. 

IN    THE   POSSESSION   OF   MR    CARL   G.    LAURIN.      STOCKHOLM. 
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to  meet  the  peasants  at  Norrtull  (North  Gate),  and  with  gracious  words  persuaded 
the  insurgents  to  promise  not  to  march  into  the  town.  The  promise  was,  of 
course,  at  once  broken,  and  as  the  King's  troops  had  received  orders  not  to 
shoot  at  the  people,  the  latler  easily  took  possession  of  their  cannons,  and 
marched,  with  bands  playing,  down  from  Drottninggatan  to  Gustaf  Adolfs  torg 
The  Royal  Palace,  which  was  then  building,  was  indeed  untenanted,  but  Kungs- 
huset  (the  King's  House)  with  the  court,  Riddarhuset  (the  House  of  the  Nobles), 
and  the  various  assembly  halls  of  the  Commons  were  but  a  few  steps  away 
from  the  long-legged  Dalecarlian  peasants,  and  were  occupied  by  troops.  Fi- 
nally on  the  22nd  June,  when  the  peasants  had  shot  a  riksrdd  (senator)  dead, 
people  considered  that  the  whole  thing  had  gone  too  far,  and  a  couple  of  can- 
nons boomed  out  from  the  arsenal,  formerly  Count  de  la  Gardie's  Palace,  over 
the  rough,  overgrown  pavement,  and  on  the  other  side  Alfsborg's  horse  dashed 
down  Fredsgatan,  on  towards  the  peasants.  Stora  daldansen  (the  great  Dale- 
carlian dance"),  as  this  insurrection  was  dubbed,  ended  in  a  bloody  gallop, 
through  streets  and  lanes,  over  churchyards  and  garden  plots. 

The  biggest  building  enterprise  that  was  ever  carried  out  in  Sweden,  was 
the  erection  of  the  new  Royal  Palace,  commenced  in  1690,  but  interrupted  by 
the  fire  of  1697.  When  on  the  night  of  the  7th  May  the  ancient  tower,  Tre 
Kronor  (Three  Crowns),  collapsed  with  a  mighly  crash,  many  Stockholmers 
trembled,  not  least  for  the  fifteen-year  old  boy  who  a  few  days  since  had  grasped 
the  helm  of  the  State,  wielding  absolute  power.  The  building  was  to  be  en- 
larged, and  in  1704  Nikodemus  Tessin  rejoiced  that  Russian  prisoners-of-war 
were  compelled  to  help  in  'laying  the  foundation  of  the  Castle".  The  work 
proceeded  slowly  and  with  many  interruptions. 

When  King  Fredrik  in  1745,  chafing  at  the  delay,  admonished  Harleman, 
the  first  commissioner,  that  the  building  should  now  at  length  be  completed, 
the  latter  replied  that  "his  Majesty's  humble  subject  yearned  with  all  his  heart 
to  fulfil  this  request",  but  that  "it  was  still  impossible  to  get  the  Palace  in  that 
state  of  dryness  and  healthiness  which  would  make  it  a  fit  dwelling  to  accom- 
modate so  precious  and  exalted  a  person  as  Your  Majesty".  On  the  7th  De- 
cember 1754  Adolf  Fredrik  (Adolphus  Frederick)  moved  in,  but  he  was  still 
to  be  disturbed  for  years  by  the  unseemlinesses"  arising  from  the  canteens 
and  taverns"  kept  for  the  workmen.  However,  about  1770  the  Castle  was 
at  length  completely  finished.  The  rooms  from  cellar  to  roof  were  so  taken 
up  by  high  personages,  attendants,  servants,  costumers,  and  what  not,  that 
there  was  hardly  space  for  '  powder  chambers"  and  other  important  offices. 
When  in  1778  the  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  was  expected,  there  were  no  rooms 
left    to    accommodate    the      expected    Royal    Child    and    his    suite",    and    the 

1  Queen  Street,  so  called  in  honour  of  Queen  Kristina.     2  Gustavus  Adolphus  Square. 
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Queen's  antechamber  had  to  do  duty  as  a  nursery.  However,  both  in  its 
interior  and  exterior  the  Royal  Palace  is  a  veritable  fund  of  beauty,  amassed 
laboriously  and  with  effort  by  a  generation  wich  had  no  conception  of  the  vast 
monetary  resources  of  the  present  day.  The  Royal  Palace  has  been  the  start- 
ing-point for  Swedish  art  and  art  industry;  its  building  has  been  a  source  of 
joy  and  profit  to  Swedes  for  centuries.  It  raises  its  proud,  severe,  and  noble 
forms  above  the  city  roofs,  a  perpetual  admonition  to  us  to  think  at  least  as 
high  of  our  possibilities  as  the  poor  Sweden  which  defrayed  its  erection  —  thoughts 
which  we  have  need  of  in  our  present-day  Stockholm,  which,  six  times  bigger 
and  twelve  times  richer,  wonders  whether  it  can  afford  to  allow  its  Governor  to 
live  in  the  house  built  by  the  great  architect  of  the  Castle,  the  beautiful  palace 
which  was  purchased  by  Gustaf  III  'to  be  used  for  ever  as  the  residence  of 
the  Governor". 

One  Sunday  in  August  1787  Gustaf  III  rode  in  from  Drottningholm  Castle 
and  stepped  out  of  the  big  royal  state  carriage,  accompanied  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  Dukes,  at  Norrstrom  (North  Stream),  in  order  to  lay  the  found- 
ation stone  of  Norrbro  (North  Bridge).  Baron  Adelcrantz,  the  architect  of  the 
bridge,  Stuten  the  merchant,  the  latter  carrying  a  trowel  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
a  number  of  other  gentlemen  descended  together  with  the  King  to  the  caisson 
draped  with  blue  cloth,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  'redoubled  cheers" 
of  the  Stockholm  populace,  was  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  bridge  which 
is  still  the  stateliest  in  the  Scandinavian  North.  Neither  the  128  cannon  shots 
that  were  fired  from  the  cannons  ranged  in  front  of  the  Opera,  nor  the  150 
bushels  of  gold  the  bridge  is  said  to  have  cost,  could  be  dispensed  with.  It 
was  "a  memorable  occasion",  as  the  phrase  goes,  when  this  magnificent  bridge, 
the  very  centre  and  pulse  of  Stockholm,  was  erected. 

It  is  by  pulling  down  Adelcrantz'  beautiful  Opera,  replaced  —  to  put  it  most 
courteously  —  by  a  less  beautiful  one,  by  disfiguring  Helgeandsholmen  —  to 
put  it  most  politely  —  by  a  still  less  beautiful  building  than  our  new  Opera, 
that  our  —  to  take  the  kindest  point  of  view  —  "practical"  time  has  in  its  own 
fashion  embellished  the  centre  of  the  town.  Designs  which  have  been  har- 
boured to  demolish  the  old  Arffurstens  Palats  (the  Palace  of  the  eldest  here- 
ditary prince)  and  Norrbro  they  have  not  yet  managed  to  carry  through. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  rowing-boats  were  packed  and  that  the  boat- 
women  swore  at  all  the  fuss,  when  on  the  26th  July  1829  the  bust  of  the  poet 
Bellman  in  Djurgdrden  (the  Deer  Park)  was  unveiled.  4000  W/cs-dollars  had 
been  collected  towards  a  monument  to  the  national  poet.  Bystrom,  the  sculptor, 
would  take  nothing  for  his  work,  and  the  artist  was  thus,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  most  liberal  patron  of  them  all.  Djurgdrden  was  still  very  much  what 
it    had    been    in   the   days  of  Bellman.     Stags  and  deer  still  roamed  about  un- 
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fettered,  and  the  waitresses  at  Bid  Porten  (the  Blue  Gate  Restaurant)  still  wore 
their  dainty  bonnets  from  the  18th  century.  Enormous  crowds  had  gathered 
together.  The  poet's  widow,  Louisa  Fredrika  Bellman,  was  conducted  by  the 
poet's  friend,  the  actor  Lars  Hjortsberg,  to  the  place  of  honour,  and  the  varied 
intonation  of  horns"  was  heard  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The  tune  they  were 
playing  was  'Opp  Amaryllis"  (Up!  Amaryllis),  and  then  they  struck  up  Valerius' 
festal  cantata.     On  Bellman's  Day  ,  and  many  other  summer  days  as  well,  those 


MIDSUMMER  EVE  AT  SLUSSEN. 


Painting  by  NILS  KREUGER. 

MATTKl'S'     I-'OLKSKOI.A    IN    NORHTILLSGATAN.       STOCKHOLM 


who  look  out  over  the  waters  and  leafy  canopies  of  Djurgdrden  are  ready  to 
concur  with  their  whole  heart  in  Bellman's  words:  "The  world  is  not  so  bad 
as  we  ruefully  paint  it". 

Stockholmers  love  and  have  always  loved  the  country  without  being  the 
less  fond  of  their  town  for  that.  Is  it  possible  to  love  two  at  once?  In  this 
case  it  was  quite  feasible.  A  fifteenth  century  old  good-wife  in  the  midst  of 
the  '  City"  delighted  just  as  much  in  commenting  on  the  personages  of  the 
street  and  the  near-lying  alleys  along  with  her  fellows  of  the  craft,  as  in  strolling 
about  her  spice  or  cabbage  garden  on  the  heights  of  Soder  (the  South  part  of 
Stockholm). 

People  were  fond  of  sauntering  out  into  the  country,  which  indeed  lay  quite 
near-by.  Johan  III  (John  III)  roamed  pompously  about  among  spice-beds  and 
apple-trees  in  his  royal  garden  on  the  shores  of  Nackstroinmen  (Water-sprite 
Stream).  Later  on  people  had  their  summer  places  in  Ladugdrdslandet  (a  com- 
mon adjoining  Djurgdrden  Park),  and  in  the  18th  century  the  beauty  of  Djur- 
gdrden was  keenly  relished.  During  the  time  of  Karl  Johan  (Charles  John)  the 
fashionable  world  frequented  the  medicinal  spring  then  already  discovered  by 
Urban    Hjarne    at  Djurgdrdsbrunn  (the  Djurgdrd  Spring),  and  here  people  came 


1  July  26th. 
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THE  ENTRANCE  TO  STOCKHOLM  FROM 
TEGELVIKSTORGET. 


Painting  by  OSCAR  BJORCK. 

IN*    THE   POSSESSION   OF  BARON   NILS   TROI.I.E. 


not  merely  to  take  the  waters,  but  to  drink  beverages  of  another  kind,  and 
especially  to  dance  and  amuse  themselves.  O.  P.  Sturzen-Becker,  the  poet, 
thus  describes  this  genuine  Stockholm  watering-place,  where  the  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Ladugdrdsland  Church  was  heard  across  the  waters:  "Sometimes  the 
King  in  person  gallops  across  Valhallssldtten  (Valhalla  Plain)  to  accost  some 
fair  visitor  at  the  watering-place,  and,  ever  seizing  the  light  discourse  in  its 
flight,  showers  French  compliments  upon  her,  and  she  stammers  forth  a  pretty 
medley  of  broken  utterances,  but  the  King,  a  smile  lurking  about  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  casts  a  fresh  posy  of  flowery  phrases  over  into  the  carriage  and 
once  again  doffs  his  hat." 

The  days  were  soon  to  come  when  idyll  and  romance  were  to  be  hard  put 
to  it  in  Stockholm  and  its  environs.  Picturesque  old  shanties  were  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  jerry-built  palaces  in  stucco.  Trams  were  to 
clatler  and  jingle,  where  peace  once  dreamt  under  verdant  trees.  Plater's  sheds, 
from  which  the  clang  and  clash  of  hammering  and  the  stink  of  oil  issued, 
were  to  disfigure  the  tracts  round  about  the  town.  Groups  of  trees  were 
hewn  down  to  give  place  to  coal  depots  and  factories.  New  forces  have  over- 
powered us  unawares.  Utility  and  acquisitiveness  have  their  place,  but  it  is 
conceding  far  too  much  to  them  to  allow  piety  and  love  of  beauty  always  to 
give  way  to  them,  always  to  be  dubbed  sentimental  nonsense.  We  shall  all 
be  realizing  ere  long  that  we  have  let  it  go  too  far.  Just  as  there  are  useful 
vessels  which  one  does  not  for  that  place  on  the  drawing-room  table,  so  one 
is  justified  in  demanding  that  some  discrimination  be  exercised  in  choosing  a 
site  for  paraffin  oil  deposits.  The  new  times  have  brought  in  their  train  much 
that  is  good,  increased  cleanliness  and  comfort,  sometimes  even  enhanced 
beauty. 

Occasionally  the  thought  comes  to  us  that  the  idyllic  paradisial  innocence 
of  the  days  of  yore  was  rather  too  goody-goody.  There  was  something  tragi- 
comic in  the  unfamiliarity  with  stern  reality  which  was  manifested  in  the  ma- 
noeuvres held  at  Stockholm  in  July  1867.  Certainly  they  took  the  thing  more 
seriously  in  the  days  when  the  JaiTs  men  strung  their  bows  and  set  their 
kettles  on  the  fire,   when  the  Esths  appeared  at  Helgeandslwlmen. 

The  field-day  skirmishes  took  place  between  Lidingobro  and  Drottningholm 
Inns.  The  supposed  situation  was  that  the  enemy  had  landed  troops  at  Lidingo- 
bro, and  was  also  to  land  at  Manilla  in  Djurgdrden.  The  troops  in  Ladugdrds- 
gardet  are  driven  to  Bellevue  and  Haga  Park.  Here  they  benevolently  wait  for 
the  enemy  to  get  their  pontoon  bridge  over  Brunnsviken  ready,  and  then 
retire  still  further.  The  general  public,  as  the  papers  then  informed  us,  soon 
lost  all  interest  in  "this  playing-at-soldiers",  most  likely  because  the  Sharp- 
shooter Corps  was  not  properly  appreciated.     The  Sharp-Shooters  had  arrived 
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at  Drottningholm  in  steam-boats  specially  hired  for  the  occasion.  They  landed 
and  pressed  on  through  Drottningholm  Park,  but  encountered  there  very  few 
enemies,  and  they  had  to  dangle  their  legs  the  whole  day  at  Drottningholm, 
boats  from  Stockholm  not  having  been  chartered  to  fetch  them  till  the  evening. 
The  Sarp-Shooters,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  defiling,  with  their  proudly 
tossing  horse-hair  plumes,  past  Karl  XV  (Charles  XV)  and  holiday-making  Stock- 
holmers,  who  took  on  a  serious  mien  when  they  thought  of  the  many  thousands 
of  riksdaler  (Swedish  dollars)  the  military  swallowed  up,  but  otherwise  were 
consummately  pleased  with  the  marches  played  by  the  regimental  bands,  at 
their  laughing  women  in  their  wagging  crinolines,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  at 
their  luncheon-baskets  crammed  with  food  and  drink.  The  launches  crowded 
with  red-faced  Stockholmers,  tired  but  satisfied  with  their  day,  glided  in  the 
warm  June  night  over  the  waters  of  Riddarfjdrden  and  landed  at  the  group  of 
trees  in  Riddarholm  harbour. 


The  masterly  delineations  of  Stockholm  which  we  find  in  Bellman's  Songs 
and  in  much  of  Strindberg's  best  writing  have  nothing  to  match  them  in  the 
realm  of  art,  with  one  exception. 

Eugen  Janson's  pictures  of  Stockholm,  radiant  in  colour,  are  just  as  lyrical 
as  Bellman's  poems,  just  as  true  in  their  rendering  of  Nature's  moods  as  Strind- 
berg's tip-top  pages  in  Roda  Rummet  (the  Red  Chamber)  and  Giftas  (Marriage), 
and  just  as  intensely  personal  as  the  work  of  those  two  great  authors.  But, 
if  during  the  17th  century  we  had  no  depictors  that  could  bear  comparison 
with  Callot  or  the  Dutchmen,  if  in  the  18th  century  we  could  not  get  Riddar- 
holmen  or  Strommen  painted  by  a  Canaletto  or  a  Guardi,  .but  only  reproduced 
by  old  insignificant  '  veduta  painters"  —  with  a  reservation  for  J.  F.  Martin 
— ,  yet  as  a  set-off  to  this,  during  the  golden  age  of  Swedish  painting  in  which 
we  are  now  living,  a  whole  host  of  Swedish  artists  have  depicted  many  of 
the  beauties  of  Stockholm.  But  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  subject  makes 
us  marvel  that  not  more  has  been  done.  Stockholm  as  it  lives  and  moves, 
the  life  of  the  street  and  of  the  drawing-room,  with  its  manifold  types,  has 
received  but  niggard  treatment.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  critic 
Sundbarg  that  Swedes  lack  interest  for  persons,  when  we  go  in  search  of 
what  our  hundreds  of  painters  have  depicted  of  our  400,000  Stockholmers, 
men    and    women,    in    the    streets   and  markets,  in  the  churches  and  theatres, 

1  Gustav  Sundbarg:  Del  svenska  folkhjn.net  (The  Swedish  National  Character)  pp.  10 — 12.  Sund- 
Mrg  maintains  that  Swedes  are  interested  in  nature  and  mechanics,  but  not  in  people. 
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GOTGATAN. 


Painting  by  AXEL  ERDMANN. 


at  work  and  at  cafes.  In  that  respect,  former  times,  poor  as  they  are  in  pictures 
like  this,  are  richer  than  ours.  Formerly  they,  at  any  rate,  painted  corona- 
tions, but  now-a-days  there  is  not  even  a  coronation  to  be  had.  We  might 
hope  that  some  painters  would  make  up  for  this  by  painting  a  popular  meeting. 
It  is  possible,  as  French  painters  have  shown  us,  to  make  something  beautiful 
of  a  popular  meeting,  just  as  one  can  make  a  beautiful  portrait  of  an  ugly 
person,  or,  to  be  more  fair  to  the  popular  meeting,  a  portrait  of  "one  who  looks 
much  like  people  in  general".  Stockholm  is  beautiful,  but  we  Stockholmers 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity  as  much  as  our  town  does. 


STORA  SJOTULLEN  oh  Drawing  by  CARL  LARSSON. 

BLOCKHUSUDDEN  POINT  (djurgarden).  h.i..  to  mshlstedt's  poems. 

In  any  case  our  numerous  and  excellent  artists  with  the  aid  of  light-and- 
shade,  "values"  and  animated  bits,  might  make  something  funny  out  of  a 
missionary  meeting  in  Soder  (the  hilly  South  quarters  of  the  town)  and  some- 
thing stylish  out  of  a  music-hall  audience  in  Djurgarden;  and  besides  we  have 
much  that  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  Now  the  street  life  of  Birkastaden, 
the  modern  suburb,  will  be  as  unknown  to  our  successors  as  that  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Birka    is  to  us. 

When  we  gaze  with  artist  eyes  at  our  modern  Stockholm,  we  often  feel, 
I  fancy,  rather  sick  at  heart.  The  same  year  in  which  the  idyllic  manoeuvres 
described  above  took  place,  viz.  in  1867,  the  beautiful  stone  bridge  across  Rid- 
darholmskanalen  (the  Riddarholm  Canal)  was  pulled  down,  and  thereby  was  in- 
augurated, and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town  too,  the  systematic  process  of 
"uglifying"  which  "the  man  of  practical  views"  has  deemed  necessary  for  de- 
cades. These  relentless  potentates  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  —  cast  iron.  The 
new  bridge  over  Riddarholmskanalen,  almost  more  unsightly  than  even  the 
enormously  ugly  railway  bridge  on  the  loop  line  ,  the  extremely  unpala- 
table   Vasabron    (Vasa    Bridge),    and    finally    Riksbron  ,    which    at  any  rate  has 

1  The  present  King  of  Sweden  declined  to  be  crowned. 

2  Was  situated  in  Lake  Mdlaren,  about  25  miles  from  Stockholm. 

3  Connecting  the  South  aud  North  State  Railways. 

4  The    iron-bridge    connecting  the    Parliament  Building  and  the  South  end  of  Drottninggalan. 
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KORNHAMNSTORG  MARKET-PLACE. 


Painting  by  LOUIS  SPARRE. 

IN    THE    POSSESSION    OE    Mil    HAHAI-I)    BILDT. 
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the  consoling  merit  that  a  more  ugly  bridge  can  by  no  possibility  be  devised, 
are  some  of  the  results  of  this  regime,  which  is  now  declining  to  its  fall. 

Time  is  an  artist.  An  old  shanty,  an  old  ruin  is  better  than  a  new.  A 
new  rubbish-heap  is  uglier  than  an  old  one,  garnished  with  decorative  thistles 
and  luxuriant  burdocks.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  remove  old  rubbish- 
heaps,  and  sometimes  even  to  pull  down  old  shanties.  The  new  strives  to  make 
its  way,  sometimes  succeeds  in  making  its  way,  and  not  seldom  has  a  right  to 
make  its  way.  There  are  few  uglier  things  than  a  waggon-load  of  old  furni- 
ture; cosy  old  furniture  wears  but  a  mean  and  shabby  look  as  it  is  stacked 
atop  of  the  removal-van,  and  when  it  is  duly  installed  in  the  new  apartments, 
many  of  the  pieces  arranged  in  places  which  were  never  meant  for  them,  the 
whole  thing  presents  such  a  forlorn  appearance,  and  so  many  irreplaceable 
objects  turn  out  to  have  been  broken  and  soiled  in  the  actual  removal,  that 
one  almost  regrets  that  one  did  not  stay  where  one  was,  were  it  not  that  an 
increasing  family  and  a  changed  sphere  of  activity  had  rendered  the  removal 
absolutely  necessary.  However,  it  will  be  long  before  the  new  dwelling  be- 
comes a  home,  where  the  precious  objects  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  find  their  proper  setting,  and  where  the  new  acquisitions  do  not 
glare    at  us  like  so  many  odds  and  ends,  out  of  joint  with  their  environment. 

Since  1867,  fixing  that  date  as  the  beginning  of  Stockholm's  great  'removal 
and  cleaning  day',  the  town  has  grown  by  dint  of  births  and  immigration  from 
some  130,000  to  near  400,000  inhabitants.  The  era  of  talmi-gold,  German  sil- 
ver, papier-mache,  and  cement,  the  period  when  spurious  imitations  were  every- 
where given  right  of  preference,  when,  in  rich  and  poor  alike,  veneration  for 
objects  endeared  by  age  and  historical  associations  was  at  its  nadir,  when 
everything  was  to  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply  in  order  to  gain  the  sole  object 
which  commanded  men's  unsophisticated  reverence,  Money,  this  was  the  time 
in  the  course  of  which  an  abode  was  to  be  made  ready  for  over  two  hundred 
thousand  new  Stockholmers. 

We  have  now  not  merely  advanced  so  far  as  to  spare  old  irreplaceable 
houses;  nay,  we  actually  strive  to  augment  Stockholm's  fund  of  beauty  with 
fine  new  buildings.  We  no  longer  cut  down  old  trees  in  streets  and  squares; 
we  plant  new  ones  instead. 

The  aesthetic  points  of  view  which  a  few  years  ago  were  solemnly  and  offi- 
cially pilloried  by  the  County  Council,  are  now  considered  worthy  of  attention  in 
ofticial  quarters  and  even  among  "practical"  people,  albeit  municipal  authorities 
are  more  scared  at  the  thought  of  spending  some  100,000  Swedish  kronor  on 
stone  dressings  for  a  public  building,  than  in  forking  out  millions  for  blasting 
one   cubic  metre  of  granite  after  the  other.     If  the  thing  were  merely  futile,  it 

1  1  krona   -    1-1/8  shilling. 
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would  not  be  of  so  much  account,  but  the  sorry  part  about  it  all  is  that  actual 
harm  is  done;  for  bits  of  Stockholm's  beauty  are  carried  off  along  with  the 
blasted  blocks. 


From  which  side  is  Stockholm  most  beautiful?  If  the  prize  of  beauty  be 
adjudged  for  wealth  of  varied  prospect,  then  we  pronounce  Stockholm  to  be 
fairest  from  the  sea. 

Let  us  glide  in  fancy  past  the  thousands  of  holmes  and  islands  into  the 
outer  Skargdrd  (belt  of  skerries),  which  has  found  such  a  sympathetic  interpreter 
in  Axel  Sjoberg.  He  has  painted  the  Skargdrd  both  in  the  summer,  when 
the  air  hovers  quivering  and  warm 
over  baking  crags,  and  in  the  win- 
ter, when  seals  are  heard  whining 
on  the  rocks,  and  white  crests  of 
waves  seethe  far  out  on  the  green- 
hued  sea,  and  the  old  landing- 
stage  sets  up  a  creaking,  while  the 
door  of  the  fisherman's  hut  grates 
and  bangs,  and  a  creepy  feeling 
comes  upon  one  in  the  solitude. 
Richard  Lundstrom  shows  us 
with  what  voluptuous  peacefulness 
the  sailing-boat  swashes  along  over 
the  tranquil  waters  in  the  evening 
sun,  or  how  the  white  bodies  of 
bathers  stand  out  against  the  deep- 
blue  water,  or  wander  on  the  shore 
amid  the  airy  foliage  of  the  trees, 
in  Moja  or  Uto,  or  some  other 
Arcadian  paradise  in  the  Stock- 
holm Skargdrd.  The  inner  Skar- 
gdrd has  received  more  scant  at- 
tention. May  be  the  painters  are 
scared  off  by  the  wooden  villas, 
large  and  small,  in  the  style  of 
the  seventies,  with  fret-work  orna-      cxor,,„nT  vr  QrHnnT  nm  rw  «™  «r*v      r> 

STOCKHOLM  SCHOOLGIRL  ON  HER  WAY        Drawing  by 

ments  round  their  gables,  or  cho-     toskerpsholmen.  (From'iDUN).     brita  ellstrom. 
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colate  brown  architectonical  conglomerates  of  balconies  and  towers,  which  are 
so  far  in  keeping  with  the  sea-shore,  as  they  put  us  in  mind  of  the  prickly 
or  spongy  monsters  which  the  sea  ever  and  anon  belches  up  from  the  eternal 
darkness. 

The  man  or  woman  with  artist  eyes,  when  he  or  she  sets  eyes  upon  such 
things,  is  assailed  by  visions  of  absolute  power,  and  dreams  of  being  a  mo- 
narch with  the  ruthlessness  of  a  Gustaf  Vasa  and  the  sovereign  aestheticism 
of  a  Kristina.  Hope  for  the  future  revives  in  one's  breast  at  the  sight  of  much 
that  has  been  done  in  latter  years,  cosy  red- painted  houses  with  white  corners, 
or  sturdy  manorial  residences,  the  felicitous  outcome  of  collaboration  between 
our  newly-awakened  millions,  almost  too  exultingly  rampant  in  their  matutinal 
freshness,  and  such  lovers  of  very  expensive  simplicity  as  our  architects  West- 
man  and  Oslberg.  Beneficent  powers  have  intervened  to  preserve  the  idyllic 
lineaments  which  for  ages  have  apprised  the  sailor  of  his  near  approach  to 
the  actual  entrance  to  Stockholm.  Blockhusudden  (Blockhouse  Point)  or  Sjo- 
tullen  (Sea  Gate")  have  with  a  few  characteristic  strokes  been  drawn  by  Carl 
Larsson,  with  their  old-fashioned  white  gables,  gleaming  amid  the  lush  greenery 
of  Djurgdrden  (page  20).  Just  so  did  this  point  of  Djurgdrden  look,  when  proud 
frigates  majestically  sailed  into  Stockholm,  just  so  does  one  love  to  see  it  at  this 
very  day,  when  sailing  has  well-nigh  assumed  the  character  of  a  luxury,  and  when 
the  dainty  cutters  glide  along  with  the  exquisite  grace  of  swans,  or,  with  the 
coquettish  movements  of  a  lovely  woman  swing  out  into  the  Skdrgdrd,  doubtless 
harbouring  a  serene  contempt  for  the  motor-racers,  blustering  like  thrashing- 
engines,  dashing  along  with  arrow-like  swiftness,  and  leaving  behind  them  in 
their  trail  some  smack  of  their  oil  and  plenty  of  their  stink,  more  fitting  mo- 
dels for  a  futurist  than  for  a  Richard  Bergh  or  any  painter  who  demands 
lengthy  and  frequent  sittings. 

The  artistic  delineator  par  excellence  of  the  entrance  to  Stockholm  is  Prince 
Eugen.  It  may  be  said  that  he  occupies  a  paramount  position  among  the  de- 
pictors  of  Stockholm  of  all  times.  At  all  times  of  the  day  too;  for,  if  anyone 
has  caught  and  characterized  the  shifting  beauties  of  the  passing  hours,  the 
velvety  pall  of  night,  the  silvery  tingling  of  the  dawn,  the  fierce,  garish  splen- 
dour of  the  sweltering  noon,  and  the  golden  glow  and  blissful  peace  of  eve,  it 
is  the  princely  lyrist  in  colour  who  dwells  at  Valdemarsudde1. 

Prince  Eugen  loves  all  the  variegated  beauties  of  Djurgdrden,  the  magnificent 
park,  where  memories  sough  in  the  crowns  of  the  oaks,  and  where  the  names 
of  castles  and  inns  awake  recollections  of  happenings  long  ago.  He  has  painted 
the  almost  unheeded  Grondal,  associated  with  the  poet  Froding's  last  days,  and 
his  own  terrace  overlooking  the  waters,  where  tiny  snow-drifts  have  lodged  in 

1  Valdemar  Point;  Djurgarden  was  formerly  called    Valdemarson  (Valdemar  Island). 
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the  flowing  drapery  of  the  classical  bronze  statue  Nike",  which  adorns  the 
frontage  of  his  home.  He  has  painted  his  dear  old  wind-mill,  which  forms  a 
suggestive  contrast  and  a  pendant  to  the  Saltsjokuarnen,  the  modern  steam- mill, 
across  the  water.  Prince  Eugen  has  also  painted  the  steam-mill  in  the  gloaming 
of  a  spring  evening,  when  the  lights  are  beginning  to  blaze  out  here  and  there 
about    the    vast    establishment,    a  picturesque  object,  too,  when  viewed  by  the 


riddarfjArden  ray  and  ludvigsrerg. 


Painting  hy  EUGEN  JANSSON. 

IN    THE    POSSESSION   OF   CARL   ROBERT   LAMM.      NASBY. 


artist's  eye.  The  glen  behind  the  heights  of  Soder  has  also  been  depicted  by 
Prince  Eugen  in  his  big  wall-painting  in  the  Ostermalm  Grammar  School.  In 
this  picture  we  see,  back  of  fields  and  birch-copses  and  the  tile-red  oil  factories 
in  the  middle  plane,  how  the  sheaves  of  sun-rays  fall  over  Stockholm  in  the 
background. 

As  one  of  the  loveliest  points  in  the  whole  of  Stockholm,  the  fairway  has 
frequently  been  painted,  though  perhaps  best  by  Prince  Eugen,  now  when  the 
white  steamers,  themselves  ablaze  with  light,  glide  over  the  darkling  waters 
towards  the  town,  where  the  newly  lit  lamps  glimmer  like  jewels  in  the  gloam- 
ing, now  when  the  rays  of  a  new-born  day  strike  on  the  southern  heights,  an 
impressive  moment,  when  the  work  at  the  harbour  is  beginning  to  break  in 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  sounds  of  creaking  tackle  and  rattling 
cables  meet  the  ear. 

Oscar  Bjork  has  revealed  to  us  the  beauty  of  a  winter's  day  over  Strom- 
men.     One    looks    out    on    Tegeluikstorget    (Tegelvik    Square),  where  the  streaks 
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THE  SOUTH  MALAR  QUAY. 


Painting  by  ARON  GERLE. 

IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    MH    CARL^PII.TZ. 


of   sunlight    fall    on    the    snow  and  the  hulky  barges,  while  smoke  and  white 
steam    lend    a  tone  to  the  Docks  and  Beckholmen  in  the  background  (page  16). 
The    opposite  side  has  been  painted  with  refined  and  delicate  art  by  Rein- 
hold  Norstedt  in  one  of  his  small  canvases  (page  12).    The  landscape  is  viewed 
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from  the  big  willows  spreading  out  over  the  water  below  Prince  Vilhelm's  Palace. 
A  warm  glow  of  sunlight  lies  upon  the  town,  the  contours  of  Soder,  with  the 
quarter  of  Katarina,  are  descried  in  the  far  distance,  all  is  peace  and  calm, 
were  it  not  for  yonder  film  of  white  smoke  which  informs  us,  like  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  breaking  in  upon  the  stillness,  that  man's  unrest  still 
persists  beneath  the  tranquillity  of  this  summer  eve. 

Strommen  in  front  of  the  National  Museum,  on  a  bright  winter  day  with 
crisp,  crackling  snow,  has  been  finely  painted  by  Alfred  Bergstrom,  who  in 
other  pictures,  too,  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  true  Stockholm  atmosphere. 

Robert  Haglund,  too,  has  capitally  depicted  the  harbour  of  Stockholm 
from  different  aspects. 

The  beauty  of  work  is  a  tardy  discovery  in  art.  It  was  long  ere  the  artists 
stumbled  upon  the  fact  that  the  muscular  effort  exhibited  by  a  dock  labourer 
carrying  an  enormously  heavy  sack,  was  the  same  thing  in  kind  as  that  of  an 
Atlas  supporting  the  globe  upon  his  shoulders.  The  eighties  brought  in  their 
train  sympathy  for  the  labouring  classes  and  the  oppressed,  and  art  shed  its 
lustre  even  over  workshops,  where 
the  eye  had  heretofore  discerned 
merely  dirt  and  ugliness.  The  life 
of  the  harbour,  however,  has  ever 
exercised  a  fascination  on  the  artists 
— -  the  picturesqueness  and  appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  the  multiform 
hulls  of  the  ships,  their  sails  now 
swelling  to  the  breeze,  now  dang- 
ling slack,  the  peaceful  tranquillity 
of  the  haven  in  contrast  to  the  wild 
surging  of  the  sea,  and  the  foreign 
element  which  in  the  port  com- 
mingles with  the  native.  There  is 
also  the  peculiarity  about  the  har- 
bour of  Stockholm  that  even  very 
big  vessels  can  go  right  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  town,  and  fire  off 
their  salvos  of  artillery  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Royal  Palace,  or 
unlade  their  merchandise  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  custom-house. 

The  Stockholmer  loves  the  whole 
contour-line  of  the  harbour;  he  gets 


IN  SODER. 
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Drawing  by 
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PERIGRINATIONS 
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Drawing  by  CARL  LARSSON. 

ILLUSTRATION    TO    SKHLSTEDT'S   POEMS. 


restive  when  it  is  tampered  with,  for  he  has  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  Katari- 
na  s  dome1  emerge  glittering  and  vast  from  out  the  contours  of  the  houses,  and 
will  not  have  it  obscured  from  any  quarter.  Kastellet  (the  citadel)  affords  him  a 
spice  of  romantic  feeling  a  la  Walter  Scott,  a  reminiscence  from  the  time  when  it 

was  built  to  replace  the 
old  citadel  blown  up  by 
an  accident  in  1845.  He 
gets  actually  alarmed  if 
the  rebuilding  of  Skepps- 
holm  Church  comes  on 
the  carpet,  and  he  is  filled 
with  most  reasonable  mis- 
givings when  schemes  are 
being  ventilated  for  'get- 
ting the  utmost  value  out 
of  the  holme'  as  building 
ground.  Here  may  be,  as 
a  child,  he  has  rambled 
about  culling  nettles  for 
the  nettle  soup  in  the  spring-time,  here  he  has  as  a  youth  promenaded  around 
with  some  fairy  vision',  who  indeed  made  him  blind  to  the  forbidding  ugliness 
of  the  Naval  College  building,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  he  was  treading  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Europe,  but  whose  memory  serves  to  endear  to  him 
the  verdant  isle,  a  treasure  which  has  hitherto  been  the  property  of  rich  and 
poor  alike,  and  which  we  are  loth  to  see  wrenched  from  us.  Parks  have  been 
called  'the  lungs  of  the  town".  One  can  doubtless  live  on,  short-winded  and 
miserable,  with  merely  a  wee  bit  of  a  lung,  but  it  is  obviously  better  to  have 
one's  breathing  organs  unimpaired. 

Tis  no  easy  matter  to  pronounce  in  which  of  its  aspects  Strommen,  as  the 
Stockholmers  dub  the  waters  here,  is  fairest.  Perhaps  on  an  early  morning  in 
summer  when  the  spruce  white-painted  steamers  drop  in  from  the  pleasure 
resorts  about  the  Skdrgdrd,  conveying  to  the  town  the  portly  Stockholm  mer- 
chants, who  now  repair  to  their  offices  fatter  than  ever  in  purse,  but  thanks, 
to  exercise  and  a  more  sparing  diet,  somewhat  leaner  in  person  —  a  decided 
improvement  in  their  beauty,  no  less  than  their  economy. 

One  of  these  summer  days,  with  the  sun  playing  on  the  blue  water,  Skepps- 
bron  (the  Quay)  emerging  in  the  background,  and  bulky  cargo  steamers  in  the 
foreground,  has  been  painted  by  Axel  Lindman  in  a  big  picture.  As  a  pen- 
dant   to    this,    Lindman    executed    the  painting  reproduced  here,  where  we  see 

1  i.  e.  of  St.  Catherine's  Church  in  Sodcr. 
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the  quay  of  Stadsgdrden,  begrimed  with  coal-dust  (page  11).  A  few  red  chim- 
neys brighten  up  the  beautiful  pearl-gray  ground  tone,  so  beloved  by  the 
painters    of  the  eighties. 

In  the  big  hall  of  the 
General  Post  Office  Karl 
Wilhelmson  has  painted 
a  fresco  where  the  brisk, 
bustling  life  along  the 
quays  of  Skeppsbron  has 
been  depicted  in  his  bright, 
vivid  colours  (page  5). 
Where  Finnish  barks, 
laden  with  Finnish  tim- 
ber and  rye,  once  leisurely 
discharged  their  cargo, 
there  now  land,  the  whole 
year  round,  the  big  stea- 
mers from  the  East.  For 
many  Stockholmers  the 
white,  blue,  and  red  en- 
sign of  the  Russias  which 
flaps  from  Vladivostok  to 
Mariehamn  in  Aland,  still 
passes  current  as  the 
Finnish  flag  .  In  winter 
the  Finnish  boats  are  seen 
riding  into  Stockholm 
with  their  prows  all  caked 
with  ice;  and  when  in  the 
summer  evenings  they  put 
out  from  the  quay,  we 
hear  in  the  valedictory 
greetings  the  musical  ring 
of  the  Finlandish  lingo 
float  over  the  waters. 

Every  ten  years  or  so  the  character  of  Skeppsbron  changes  with  the  different 
types  of  boats,  and  we  may  be  mighty  grateful  that  there  still  survives 
something  that  time  has  left  untouched.  The  Fish  Harbour  with  its  green 
fish-chests,  its  gigantic  halibuts,  and  its  dour  fish-wives  is  still  enjoying 
a  time  of  grace,  which  the  artists  should  avail  themselves  of. 


TIMMERMANSGATAN 
IN  SODER. 


Painting  hy  EUGEN   JANSSON. 
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5  —  123414    Carl  G.  Laurin.  Stockholm  through  Artist  Eyes. 


The  booths  of  the  Fish  Harbour  are  descried  in  the  big  wall-painting  of 
Stockholm's  harbour  which  Kreuger  has  painted  in  the  folkskola  (elementary 
school)  in  Norrtullsgatan  (page  15). 

It  is  Midsummer-Eve,  that  day  when  a  thrill  of  summer  and  sunshine  and 


THE  MARIA  CHURCH. 


Painting  by  NILS  KREUGER. 

IX   THE   POSSESSION   OF   THE   ARTIST. 


holiday  brightens  up  big  and  small  alike,  and  for  the  nonce,  at  any  rate,  dispels 
all  sulkiness  and  envy.  Launches  and  trams  are  decked  with  greenery,  and  even 
our  cart  drivers,  who  otherwise  are  not  given  to  wasting  much  thought  on  the 
picturesque,  trick  out  with  leafy  boughs  both  horses  and  carts,  and  the  passers- 
by,  who  otherwise  look  grumpy  enough  —  and  with  good  reason  —  at  the 
infernal  din  set  up  by  the  carts  and  drays  on  our  granite  streets,  cast  off  all 
crossness  for  the  day.  Down  at  the  harbour  flags  and  streamers  flutter  from 
the  boats,  and  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  'Allys'  and  'Sallys'  of  Stock- 
holm are  seen  complacently  contemplating  the  dark-blue  water  ruffled  by  small, 
glittering,  almost  frolicking  waves. 


How  often  have  we  peered  into  the  black  gaping  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  and 
been  touched  with  a  sensation  of  standing  before  the  mystic  portal  to  the  glories 
of  the  world.  Louis  Sparre  has  tackled  the  south  tunnel,  and  has  rendered 
the  thrilling  sensation  one  experiences  as  the  steam-engine,  with  terrific  din, 
dashes,  blustering  and  snorting,  from  out  the  darkness,  pouring  forth  huge 
clouds  of  white  steam,  enveloping  horses  and  passers-by.     Even  if  the  railway 
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bridge  leading  to  Riddarholmen  from  the  South  is  a  blotch  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Malar  Harbour  as  well  as  an  impediment  to  the  shipping  traffic, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  for  those  who  arrive  at  Stockholm  by  rail  from 
the  South,  the  actual  ingress  is  both  dramatic  and  amazingly  beautyful.  Sparre 
has  painted  the  view  that  bursts  upon  the  beholder,  to  the  right,  as  he  tra- 
verses the  railway  bridge  (page  21).  It  is  a  spring  evening.  The  rays  of  the 
wintry  sun  play  on  the  gabled  houses  in  Kornhamnstorg  (Cornmarket),  the 
market-place  where  the  most  undiluted  Stockholm  vernacular  is  said  to  be 
spoken.  Above  the  red-tiled  roofs  rises  the  tower  of  Tijska  kijrkan  (the  Ger- 
man Church),  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1878,  the  tower  where  St.  Gertrude's 
chimes  still  ring  out. 

In  one  of  his  pictures,  Axel  Erdmann  has  depicted  Gotgatan  on  a  winter 
afternoon,  so  as  to  make  one  marvel  that  something  so  exquisite  can  be  made 
out  of  a  slushy  town  street  (page  19).  Soder  (the  South)  —  it  was  Charles  X's 
intention  to  make  it  an  aristocratic  quarter  —  has,  it  is  true,  a  few  17th 
century  houses  still  left, 
though,  bating  the  beauti- 
ful, piously  restored  Van 
der  Noth  Palace  they  are 
not  particularly  imposing 
in    their    interior. 

In  Soder  idyll  and  ro- 
mance still  linger  on. 
From  behind  the  white 
curtains  and  the  fuchsias 
in  the  windows  of  the 
small  red  or  yellow  cot- 
tages old  crones  sit  list- 
ening, 

"Like  wee  fowls, 
When   thunder  growls", 

to  the  fulminating  deto- 
nations of  the  dynamite 
blasts,  doubtless  intended 
to  level  Stockholm  by  de- 
grees to  the  flatness  of 
Berlin.  Until  this  grand 
consummation  be  brought 
to    pass,  it  is  still  vouch-    riddarfjArden  RAY  Painting  by  EUGEN  JANSSON. 

Safed   to  US  tO  revel  in  the     AT  NIGHT.  national  misi-im.    Stockholm 
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boundless  prospect  from  Soder,  which,  wondrous  to  tell,  has  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely built  over  with  tenement-houses. 

Albert  Exgstrom  and  Louis  Sparre  have  both  delineated  the  cottages  dotted 
about  the  heights,  looking  somehow  as  if  they  had  been  left  behind  by  mistake 
or  gone  astray,  often  surrounded  by  an  old  garden,  now  tenanted  by  veteran 
skippers,  who,  armed  with  a  glossary  of  shipping  terms  and  an  arsenal  of 
powerful  oaths,  rap  out  their  pronunciamentos  on  the  vessels  entering  or  leaving 
the  port,  now  serving  as  a  temporary  abode  for  the  gentry  that  subsist  on  job- 
work  at  the  docks  of  Stadsgdrden  or  at  the  Malar  Harbour,  romantic  philoso- 
phers enamoured  of  individual  liberty,  who  love  to  contemplate  the  aridity  of 
existence  lapped  in  the  soft  contours  of  a   hazy  nebulosity. 

Danuiken  bay  and  the  tracts  round  the  waters  of  Lake  Hammarbijsjon  with 
their  picturesque  heights  and  their  dusty,  dandelion-fringed  highways  have  been 
depicted  by  John  Kindborg. 

Eugen  Jansson  has  painted  the  drearily  monotonous  tenement-houses  which 
grow  up  amid  the  tilled  fields  and  garden  plots  of  the  outskirts.  Even  over 
these  houses,  which  with  their  naked  gables,  occasionally  embellished  by  mar- 
garine advertisements,  in  their  mean  and  shabby  dinginess  offend  all  our  senses 
and  dishearten  us  to  boot,  even  over  these  houses  has  Eugen  Jansson,  who 
has  painted  them,  now  at  night  under  ragged  tempestuous  skies  and  illumined 
by  the  flare  of  the  incandescent  lamps,  now  of  a  morning  in  their  appalling 
meanness  and  vulgarity,  managed  to  shed  a  kind   of  rueful  grandeur. 

From  his  high  windows  in  Badstugatan  Eugen  Jansson  has  gazed  out  over 
the  waters  of  Riddarfjdrden  lying  far  below,  and  painted  Stockholm  with  such 
ardent  passion,  such  a  glow  of  lyric  feeling,  that  this  picture  has  but  few  to 
match  it  in  all  landscape  art. 

The  sa}ring  that  a  landscape  is  a  sentiment'  becomes  alive  with  meaning 
to  us,  as  we  look  at  these  pictures  of  Stockholm.  We  realize  what  the  poet 
means  when  he  sings 

"The  eye  sees  Nature  to  be  fair 

Where  the  heart  throbs,  and  only  there". 

This  romantic  tenet  bursts  into  full  significance  for  us,  as  we  contemplate 
Jansson's  pictures,  see  the  lights  scintillating  over  darkling  waters,  the  evening 
skies  flushed  in  pensive  sadness  or  scowling  in  sullen  defiance,  note  how  the 
cunning  hand  has  conjured  forth  on  the  canvas  all  the  mysticism  and  love  a 
heart  can  hold,  in  the  same  mysterious  way  as  under  the  fingers  of  a  great 
player  the  strings  are  made  to  vibrate  now  in  jubilant  gladness,  now  in  plain- 
tive wailing. 
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Many  of  these  complex  psychical  conditions  for  which  language  lacks  words, 
but  to  which  music  can  give  utterance,  are  rendered  in  Jansson's  colour  sym- 
phonies. A  sublime  exultation,  with  something  of  the  melancholy  of  decay 
and  ruin  at  the  bottom,  bursts  forth  from  his  magnificent  picture  iRiddarfjdrden 
Bay  and  Ludvigsberg'  (page  25).  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  the  factories 
on  the  hilly  ground  of  Soder.  Blue  and  golden  yellow  blend  into  one  rich 
diapason,    full  of  glory  and  bliss,  into  which  the  turmoil  and  heat  of  the  day 


THE  RIDDARHOLM  CHURCH   IX  SNOWY  WEATHER. 


■  ■  -.  .    ...  a. 

Painting  by 
AXEL  ERDMAXX. 


merge  and  subside.  In  Eugen  Jansson's  art  all  is  suffused  with  soul.  Out  of 
the  old  rickety  wooden  steps  leading  up  to  the  steep  ascent  of  Timmermansgatan 
in  Soder,  Jansson  has  made  a  picture  which  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
National  Museum  (page  29).  It  is  night.  A  lamp  casts  its  flickering  sheen  on 
the  steps  and  some  cosy  old-fashioned  houses.  The  sky  has  the  ringing,  pas- 
sionate blue  colour  that  Eugen  Jansson  loves.  Carl  Larsson  in  an  illustration 
to  Sehlstedt's  poems  has,  with  genuine  Stockholm  humour,  depicted  an  old  tippler 
clambering  about  in  the  snow-drifts  on  his  peregrinations  homeward  (page  28). 
People  with  clearer  heads  than  this  old  gaffer,  who  has  been  using  the  pottles 
of  Pelikan  or  Skeppsbrokdllare  taverns  as  stepping-stones  to  the  regions  of  bliss, 
may,  if  their  eyes  have    been  opened  to  the  beauty  of  Jansson's  pictures  of  So- 
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der,  with  less  to-do  and  greater  joy  climb  up  one  of  these  wooden  stairs,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  feel  how  memory  and  beauty  link  us  with  invisible 
filaments  together  with  our  town. 

Just  as  a  sunrise  which  an  ordinary  man  would  have  regarded  unmoved 
inspired  the  poet  Tegner  to  a  paean  of  cosmic  scope  and  grandeur,  where  all 
is  viewed  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  so  can  the  artist  with  the  aid  of  common  every- 
day objects  give  wings  to  our  fancy  and  reveal  to  us  inutterable  things.  This 
is  what  Nils  Kreuger  does  in  the  summer  picture  he  has  painted  from  his 
own  windows  in  Bellmansgatan  (page  30).  The  sky,  brightening  at  the  approach 
of  dawn,  vaults  over  Maria  church  tower,  which  is  seen  rising  aloft  amid  the  lime 
trees  and  elms  of  the  churchyard.  All  is  painted  so  as  to  suggest  to  our  thoughts 
how  soon  the  mantle  of  snow  is  about  to  cover  this  fragrant  greenery,  and  what 
stray    pilgrims    we    are    ourselves  even  where  we  feel  ourselves  most  at  home. 

Riddarholmen,  the  most  hallowed  of  Swedish  holmes,  has  frequently  been 
painted  by  Eugen  Jansson,  as  it  stands  forth  when  viewed  from  Soder.  Every 
Swede  who  knows  what  it  means  to  keep  one's  community  with  the  past  un- 
severed,  who  does  not  plume  himself  on  having  cast  aside  all  sense  of  venera- 
tion, who  realizes  that  our  ancestors  have  not  merely  handed  down  to  us 
a  dead  heritage  of  honour,  but  in  virtue  of  their  plans,  laws  and  projects  are 
still  living  in  the  midst  of  us,  every  such  Swede  who  finds  himself  in  or  about 
Riddarholmskyrkan  cannot  avoid  being  impressed  with  a  touch  of  solemnity  at  the 
thought  of  how  he  himself  has  administered  the  possessions  his  forefathers  have 
acquired  with  their  blood  and  their  toil,  while  at  the  same  time  he  thrills  with 
a  sense  of  deep  joy  and  pride  at  the  consciousness  of  being  entitled  to  say: 
I,  too,  am  a  Swede.' 

One  of  the  few  really  crowded  places  in  Stockholm  is  Munkbro  Harbour 
market-place.  If  we  closely  scan  the  throng  of  consequential  country  shop- 
keepers, scared  peasant  girls,  respectable  country  dames  in  homespun  dresses 
and  big  old-fashioned  gold  brooches,  blond,  sturdy  workmen,  and  rowdies, 
half  tipsy  and  wholly  unwashed,  with  the  characteristic  blending  of  fawning 
servility  and  insolent  importunity,  together  with  decent,  honest  commissionaires, 
one  gets  a  fair,  but  not  always  favourable,  idea  of  how  the  purest  —  racially  — 
of  all  Teutonic  races  looks  in  its  work-a-day  existence. 

In  quiet  seclusion  from  the  busy  life  at  the  harbour  and  at  the  Munkbro,  lies 
Riddarholmen.  Only  once  a  year,  at  midsummer  time,  when  the  old  holme  is 
fringed  with  booths  whereon  greenery  is  displayed  for  sale,  when  rattles  and 
ocarinas  fill  the  air  with  their  ear-deafening  din,  does  a  wave  of  child-like 
sportiveness  and  ingenuous  amiability  break  upon  the  shore  of  the  otherwise 
so  grave  and  solemn  island. 

1  Grayfriar  Bridge;  see  further  above  page  7. 
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Unfortunately,  it  is  minus  its  sacred  grove  ;  for  at  the  very  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  shorn  of  its  old  churchyard.  The  church  itself,  after 
the  fire  of  1835,  was  furnished  with  its  cast-iron  tower,  an  acquisition  of  du- 
bious value  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view. 


THE  ROYAL  PRINTING  HOUSE. 
(P.  A.  NORSTEDT  &  SONER.) 


Painting  by  RE1NHOLD  NORSTEDT. 

IN    THE    POSSESSION    OF    FRU    ANNA    HOLM,    STOCKHOLM. 


Axel  Erdmann  has  painted  the  Riddarholm  Church,  with  the  snow-drifts 
massed  high  up  against  the  dark-red  brick  walls,  which  have  witnessed  so 
much,  seen  the  funeral  procession  of  king  Magnus  Ladulas  and  heard  the 
tolling  of  the  bells  after  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Fredrikshall.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have  seen  the  court  equipages  rolling 
along  to  Kungshuset  ,  seen  the  gallant  King  Fredrik  pass  right  across  the 
square  to  call  on  Froken  Taube  ,  they  have  narrowly  escaped  being  pulled 
down  by  Gustaf  III,  who  considered  them  to  have  too  much  gothique  and 
too  little  antique  ,  and  it  has  been  granted  them,  though  not  before  the  sixties, 
to  see  the  members  of  Parliament  in  the  two  Chambers  thoughtfully  and  unas- 


1  See  above,  page  4,  and  next  page. 
-  Pron.  tawb. 
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sumingly  march  to  the  House  where  the  three  ofrdlse  stdnden  (unprivileged 
estates)  had  carried  on  their  deliberations  since  1836. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  merely  two  quite  modern  houses  in  Riddar- 
holmen,  Riksarkivet  (the  State  Record  Office),  whose  grave  and  weighty  contents 
ought  to  have  been  given  an  integument  in  keeping  with  them.  Its  high- 
shouldered  cement-speckled  facade  perhaps  looks  its  best  on  murky  winter 
nights,  and  the  Kungliga  Tryckeriet  (Royal  Printing-House),  next-door  to  it,  also 
benefits  by  being  seen,  at  any  rate,  in  a  discreet  half-light. 

Reinhold  Norstedt  has  depicted  this  building  as  it  looks  of  a  late  after- 
noon. The  lights  are  beginning  to  glimmer  in  the  big  printing-house.  Daylight 
is  still  lingering  on  the  heights  of  the  South.  In  the  foreground  the  ice-floes 
are  sailing  down  Strommen,  and  the  whole  picture  shows  how  an  artist  eye 
can  look  upon  technical  building  art,  —  as  we  all  of  us  ought  to  look  upon 
our  fellow-men,  mercifully,  and  putting  the  best  construction  on  everything. 

George  Pauli,  in  a  wall-painting  in  the  Handelsbanken  banking-house  has 
depicted  the  old  Kungshus  (Kings  House),  the  present  Suea  Hofrdtt,  on  the  side 
overlooking  Lake  Malaren,  seen  from  the  picturesque  terrace  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  holme,  where  through  the  trees  one  can  also  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Lake  Malaren.  The  most  beautiful  view  from  Riddarholmen  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, to  be  gained  at  the  canal  where  Riddarhuset  (The  House  of  the  Nobles) 
mirrors  its  noble  west  gable  in  the  water.  D1VINO  SINE  NVMINE  FAVSTVM 
EST  NIHIL  is  the  inscription  emblazoned  in  unusually  well-formed  letters  un- 
der the  eaves. 

Riddarhustorget  square  appears  at  its  best  on  a  spring  evening,  as  one  looks 
towards  the  silent  square  of  Riddarholmen,  where  the  dark-brown  tile-roof 
of  the  former  National  Debt  Office  can  be  dimly  descried  behind  the  budding 
yellow-green  maples. 


Gerda  Wallander  has  painted  Riddarhustorget  square  in  a  driving  snowstorm 
(page  39).  Gustaf  Vasa  (Stockholm's  first  statue,  erected  in  1774)  has  his  bronze 
cloak  flapping  in  pompous  folds,  which  have  more  to  tell  us  of  the  French 
sculptor  than  of  Gosta  Erikson  from  Lindholmen  Manor  in  Uppland,  he  who 
did  not  respect  old  priviliges  'more  than  a  couple  of  bilberries',  and  who  would 
have  been  the  first  to  order  the  canal  to  be  filled  up  and  to  advocate  the  uti- 
lisation of  every  inch  of  building  ground  in  the  city.  There  is  something  snug 
and  homely  about  this  old  square,  and  this  feature  comes  out  in  spite  of  the 
rough  weather,  in  this  amusing  picture  of  Stockholm,  where  folks  are  seen  scurry- 
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ing  along  in  the  whirling  snow 
like  so  many  wet  bundles.  Dusk 
is  coming  on,  and  the  lights  have 
been  lit  in  the  corner-house  in 
Stora  Nygatan;  it  is  now  dinner- 
time for  folks  in  general  ,  the 
Stockholmer's  stomach  begins  to 
feel  a  hankering  for  Rosengren's 
Tavern  and  its  famous  kdldolmar 
(cabbage  dumplings),  but  still  one 
must  be  sadly  lacking  in  vene- 
ration for  the  past,  if  one  does 
not  manage,  as  one  rushes  by,  to 
quake  a  little  for  the  projected 
demolition  of  the  beautiful  old 
Rddhus  (Town  Hall).  We  have  at 
Storkyrkobrinken  a  street  perspec- 
tive of  characteristic  Stockholm 
beauty.  It  has  been  painted  by 
Bjorn  Ahlgrensson.  Remarkably 
enough,  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
Stockholm  have  received  less  at- 
tention from  artists  than  one  would 
be  inclined  to  imagine.  Gerda 
Wallander  has  painted  Prdstgatan,  and  Hanna  Pauli  in  her  delineation  of 
her  paternal  home  in  Stora  Nygatan  made  Sforkyrkan,  like  an  emblem  of  Stock- 
holm, loom  through  the  window  in  the  background. 

F.  Scholander  painted  the  wood-carving  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in  Stor- 
kyrkan,  where  from  1489  to  1866  it  had,  as  the  Kings'  Custodian  of  Antiquities 
expressed  it,  its  provisional  place ",  and  the  same  artist  also  made  a  water- 
colour  painting  of  the  group,  while  from  1866  to  1906  it  had  found  its  "defini- 
tive place"  in  a  dark  room  in  the  basement  of  the  National  Museum.  Now, 
that  this  work  of  art,  the  greatest  produced  in  Sweden  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  has  been  restored  to  the  church  for  which  it  was  fashioned,  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  prove  a  seductive  subject  to  the  artists  for  centuries  to  come.  A 
Danish  artist —  characteristically  enough,  —  Maria  Henriques,  has  already  made 
a  water-colour  painting  of  the  old  wooden  carving  in  its  setting  in  Storkyrkan, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  church  interior  in  our  country,  rich  in  beauty  and 
historical  reminiscences  (page  8).   The  brasses  on  the  wall  glitter  on  the  dark  brick 


SCENE  FROM  STORTORGET 
SQUARE. 


Dkawing  by 
LOUIS  SPARRE. 


The  Swedish  dinner-hour  is  5   p.  m. 
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6  —  123414     Carl  G.  Laurin,  Stockholm  through  Artist  Eyes. 


surfaces.  In  front  of  the  high  altar  a  magnificent  seven-branched  bronze  candle- 
stick carries  one's  thoughts  to  the  Folkungar-king,  Magnus  Eriksson,  who  was 
crowned  in  this  church.  Birgitta  (St.  Bridget)  perhaps  prayed  here  when  the 
candles  were  first  lit.  At  this  altar  was  sung  the  Te  Deum  after  the  battle  of 
Brunkeberg.  Here  preached  and  was  interred  Olavus  Petri.  It  was  Ebba  Brahe 
and  Jacob  de  la  Gardie  that  presented  the  big  silver  chandelier  in  memory  of  their 
wedding  in  the  church,  and  the  rich  altar  decoration  in  silver  and  ebony  is  a 
gift  of  the  Stockholmer  Adler  Salvius,  the  eminent  diplomatist,  who  during  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  so  well  looked  after  Sweden's  interests. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  venerable  church  was  filled  with  solemn 
pomp  and  state  —  it  was  fortunate  that  Gustaf  Vasa  did  not  succeed  in 
carrying  through  his  resolve  to  pull  it  down  —  was  when  Gustaf  III.  and 
Sofia  Magdalena  assumed  their  seats  in  the  capacious  canopied  golden  chairs- 
of-state,  and  when  the  jewel-bedizened  and  glorious  crown  of  the  Gustavus'es 
and  Charleses  was  set  on  the  restless  and  gifted  head  of  Gustaf  III.  Carl 
Gustaf  Pilo  has  painted  the  scene  in  his  colorific  master-piece  in  our  National 
Museum. 


Of  the  two  streets  formerly  called  Ostra  (East)  and  Vastra  (West)  Ldnggata1 
respectively,  only  the  East  one  has  had  the  honour  of  being  painted  bjr  a  great 
artist.  Eugen  Jansson  has,  characteristicaly  enough,  chosen  a  summer  night. 
The  street  is  empty,  and,  contrary  to  all  shipping  rules,  the  sailmakers'  flags 
are  still  hanging  out  . 

Our  city  was  enriched  with  a  new  thing  of  beauty  when,  thanks  to  private 
munificence,  a  bronze  cast  of  the  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  group  was  erected 
in  Kopmanbrinken  square,  where,  framed  in  by  high  houses,  it  shows  us  how 
sculpture  ought  to  be  placed,  and  how  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  when  set  in 
its  proper  surroundings,  ennobles  a  whole  quarter.  Particularly  when  viewed 
from  Osterldnggatan,  the  monument  makes  an  overwhelming  impression  of 
richness  and  exuberant  fancy,  which,  no  doubt,  explains  the  fascination  it  has 
exercised  on  Stockholmers  at  all  times.  When  Carl  Larsson  s  sly  boy  and 
artist  eyes  had  once  peered  forth  from  the  stone  portal  of  78  Prdslgatan,  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  it  was  not  long  before  they  went  in  search  of  the 
fantastic  wooden  image  in  Storkyrkan. 

1  Now  Osterldnggatan  and   Vasterldnggatan. 

2  It  is  a  common  superstition  among  Scandinavian  sailors  that  a  flag  not  hauled  in  after 
sunset  is  flown  in  honour  of  the  devil. 
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Vdsterldngyatan  has  for  centuries  been  a  palpitating  centre  of  Stockholm  life,  and 
one  can  still  say  that  'the  past  and  the  present  join  hands"  in  this  quaint,  crooked 
street,  the  haunt  of  commerce  and  of  saunterers,  and  free  from  vehicular  traffic. 


RIDDARHUSTORGET  SQUARE. 


Painting  by  GERDA  WALLANDER. 

IX    THE    POSSESSION    OF    Mil    CARL   PILTZ.      STOCKHOLM. 


Artists  have  never  needed  to  go  in  search  of  subjects  here.  What  a  pity 
that  no  painter  in  1563  depicted  the  triumphal  progress  Erik  XIV  then  insti- 
tuted after  his  victory  over  the  Danes.  The  procession  started  from  Jdrntor- 
get  square,  where  even  the  old  Bank  of  the  Realm  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
What  answered  to  it  then  was  Eskil's  still  well-stocked  chamber  in  the  Palace. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  the  King's  court  jester,  the  dwarf  Hercules,  who 
marched  along  fiddling.  Then  followed  the  prisoners-of-war,  a  Danish  admiral, 
his  officers,  and  600  sailors  with  white  staves  and  shorn  heads.  Picturesque 
things  like  that  are  rare  now-a-days,  but  the  young  Stockholm  damsels,  who 
wear  on  their  more  or  less  pretty  heads  double  the  normal  quantity  of  hair, 
and  now  are  such  graceful  ornaments  to  the  old  street,  do  capitally  as  decora- 
tive figures  among  the  17th  century  doorways.  Their  cheerful,  smiling  coun- 
tenances assume  a  becoming  mien  of  thoughtful  and  unwonted  gravity,  as  they 
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peer  into  the  millinery  establishments  and  make  a  mental  comparison  between 
their  desires  and  their  resources. 

Ljungdahl  and  Sparre  have  drawn  the  portals  and  ornamental  door-ways 
of  Vdsterldnggatan.  Many  of  them  have  been  pared  clean  by  rather  reckless  chisel- 
ing. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soul  of  a  work  of  sculpture  lies  on 
its  surface.  If  it  is  chiselled  away,  quite  a  different  image,  possibly  a  better, 
probably  a  worse  one,  will  be  the  result. 


THE  ROYAL  PALACE   IN  DRIVING  SNOW. 


Painting  by  PER  EKSTROM. 


A  characteristic  feature  of  the  'City  is  the  smallnes  of  the  dimensions.  Stortorget 
i.  e.  'the  large  square  ,  for  instance,  is  rather  small.  Perhaps  it  is  just  this 
feature  which  invests  it  with  such  a  homely  charm.  Into  the  square  leads 
a  small  alley,  Kdkbrinkcn1,  which,  fortunately,  has  not  yet  been  rechristened;  it 
has  not  even  been  numbered.  Melancholy  to  relate,  the  Whipping  Post  and 
the  bronze  statue  Kopparmatte  have  been  removed,  the  latter  stored  in  the 
Royal  Historical  Museum.  It  ought  to  stand  in  the  square  in  front  of  the 
Exchange,  as  a  monument  to  our  more  humane  ways,  and  supply  some  slight 


1  Wipping  Post  Hill. 

2  'Matty  (little  Matthew)  made  of  bronze'. 
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consolation  to  children  and  child-like  souls  who  lament  that  the  julmarknad 
(Christmas  Fair),  a  beautiful  old  reminiscence  of  mediaeval  times,  has  now  been 
put  a  stop  to,  for  the  sole  and  simple  reason  that  the  police  authorities  do  not 
approve  of  concessions  to  picturesqueness.  Everything  which  could  lend  the 
street  life  a  little  colour  and  homely  charm  is  put  a  stop  to,  or  made  a  fuss 
about.  In  Djurgdrden  the  Punch  and  Judy  shows  are  having  a  hard  time  of 
it,  in  the  town  itself  the  nightly  consumption  of  hot  sausages  is  considered  to 
place  the  safety  of  the  state  in  jeopardy,  and  it  is  a  blessing  that  the  vaktpa- 
raden,  the  parade  of  soldiers  mounting  guard,  is  not  pulled  up  and  fined  for 
kicking  up  a  noise. 

One  of  the  extremely  few  places  in  the  City'  where  there  are  any  fair- 
sized  trees  to  be  seen,  is  the  square  around  Tyska  Kyrkan,  the  German  Church. 
Through  beautifully  wrought  old  iron  gates  one  passes  into  this  garth  of 
peace  between  .Tyska  Brinken  and  Svartmangatan,  where  the  chirping  of  birds 
and  a  breath  of  summer  sweetness  manages  to  steal  in  between  blackened  walls. 
The  inside  of  Tyska  Kyrkan  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  interiors  in 
Sweden.  In  the  stately  vaults  of  St.  Gertrud  Guild  Hall,  the  ancient  Banqueting 
Hall,  devout  and  munificent  hands  have  installed  the  church,  and  German 
Gemiit  expands  over  altar  and  pulpit.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  old 
gallery  in  baroque  stile  with  its  windows  swinging  open  and  its  carved  stair- 
case, whose  creaky  steps  were  once  ascended  by  Charles  XI,  is  still  in  exi- 
stence. 


When,  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  old  Castle  of  the  Vasas  burnt  down,  it 
could  not  have  been  better  replaced  than  by  Tessin's  new  palace.  When 
the  Palace  was  built  it  became  the  centre,  round  which  Swedish  art  con- 
verged, and,  in  virtue  of  its  superb  situation  and  its  transcendent  beauty,  it 
still  remains  the  proudest  ornament  that  Stockholm  possesses.  Whether  we 
survey  it  from  without  or  dip  into  its  exterior,  we  must  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  It  is  a  nice  question 
to  decide  from  which  aspect  it  stands  forth  in  its  greatest  beauty.  The 
West  facade,  viewed  from  the  little  castle  courtyard,  (which  is  enclosed  by 
wings  containing  the  premises  of  the  main  guard  and  the  Governor),  is  charac- 
terized by  a  rich  and  gorgeous  splendour.  A  chaste  Caroline  beauty  radiates 
from  the  North  facade,  where  the  eaves-course  terminated  by  a  balustrade,  the 
row    of    windows    high  on  the  tawny-hued  facade  ,  and  the   imposing  gate-way 

1  'Caroline',  in  speaking  of  Swedish  history,  refers  to  the  time  of  Charles  XII. 
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with  a  touch  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  are  the  sole  ornaments. 
The  so-called  Logdrd  side,  looking  towards  the  Skeppsbron  quay,  displays  n 
richer  diversity.     Beautiful  in  all  weathers,  it   has  been  painted  in  falling  snow 

by  Per  Ekstrom  on  a 
winter  afternoon,  when 
the  lamps  have  just 
been  lit  (page  40).  The 
best  general  view  is  un- 
questionably given  by 
Prince  Eugen  in  his  large 
picture  reposited  in  the 
Stockholms  Nation  (Col- 
lege) at  Uppsala,  where 
the  vast,  noble  propor- 
tions of  the  structure  in 
the  dusk  stand  forth  in 
mystic  grandeur.  To  the 
Southern  aspect  —  which 
one  arrives  at  after  having 
passed  the  statue  of  Gus- 
taf  III  as  a  victor  after 
the  battle  of  Stensksund, 
radiating,  as  was  the 
sculptor  Sergei's  intention, 
with  a  nimbus  of  Apol- 
lonic  beauty,  —  the  archi- 
tect has  contrived  to  give 
a  character  suggestive  of 
a  gigantic  triumphal  arch. 
Greeted  by  the  words  of 
benediction  emblazoned 
over  this  gigantic  gateway 
'Prosperity  attend  this 
house,  and  may  it  endure  from  generation  to  generation",  one  passes  into  the 
lofty  entrance  hall,  where  one  has  the  Palace  Chapel  on  the  right  and  Riks- 
salen,  the  Hall  of  State,  containing  the  silver  throne  af  Queen  Kristina,  on 
the  left.  The  castle  courtgard  is  one  of  the  few  open  spaces  which  ought  never 
to  be  planted,  and  which,  just  as  it  is,  possesses  the  severe  dignity  which  is  in 
keeping  with  a  King's  castle,  where  gravity  is  the  principal  thing,  even  though 
the    festivities    held   here  should  be  graceful  and  brilliant,  as  beseems  Sweden 


GISTAF  FREDRIKSSON  IN  FRONT  OF  Fainting  isy 

THE  OLD  DRAMATIC  THEATRE.  ROBERT  LUNDBERG  1893. 

ix  Tin-:  possession  of  gustaf  phrddikssok. 
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the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  and  the  halls  adorned  with  superb  and  precious  art. 
No  Swedish  Menzel  has  yet  immortalized  the  festivities  at  the  Castle,  where 
the  light  sparkles  over  the  beautiful  uniforms  of  our  Horse  Guard  officers  in 
silver  and  light-blue, 
flashes  on  the  diamonds 
borne  by  the  ladies,  and 
glistens  on  their  white 
shoulders,  the  whole 
framed  in  by  the  love- 
liest walls  hung  with 
gobelins,  which  have 
formed  the  background 
of  the  Gustavian  feasts, 
durable  and  enormously 
costly  presents  from  the 
French  kings.  The  spa- 
cious galleries  of  the 
state  apartments  over- 
look Xorrbro  bridge  and 
Helgeandsholmen,  the 
"Holy    Ghost    Holme". 

A  strange  fate  has 
rested  upon  this  —  spite 
its  name  —  most  un- 
blessed of  Stockholm 
islands.  If  peace  and 
quiet   dwell   in   Riddar-    march  evening.  Painting  by  NILS  KREUGER. 

holmen,  trouble  and  dis-  national  museum.   Stockholm. 

quiet  have  had  their  abode  in  Helgeandsholmen.  With  Helgeandsholmen  is  now 
united  the  holme  which  received  the  name  of  Stockholmen,  the  log  holme'. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  famous  log  with  the  treasures  of  Sigtuna 
was  washed  ashore  just  here;  but,  if  that  was  the  case,  malevolent  Sigtuna 
hags  must  have  chanted  spells  over  it  and  laded  it  with  curses  from  the  pro- 
vinces, curses  whose  power  has  endured  longer  than  the  gold  and  jewels  en- 
closed in  the  log. 

Many  ill-omened  things  have  taken  place  in  Helgeandsholmen.  In  1320  the 
young  prince  Magnus  Birgersson  was,  in  violation  of  law  and  justice,  executed 
here.  The  island  received  its  name  from  a  Holy  Ghost  House',  i.  e.  a 
hospital,  which  stood  there  till  it  was  removed  by  Gustaf  Vasa. 

1  Referring  to  the  magnificent  period  of  King  Gustaf  III. 
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"It  thus  befell  this  hallowed  isle, 

The  Royal  Stables  there  found  place. 

May  he  be  severed  from  God's  Grace, 
Who  first  put  forth  this  counsel  vile", 

chants  Johannes  Messenius,  and  something  like  this  are  the  sentiments  of  many 
Stockholmers  as  they  contemplate  the  Riksdagsbus,  the  Parliament  building, 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  our  metropolis  by  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
whose  site,  exterior  and  interior  architecture  one  would  wish  to  have  arranged 

"Noble,  fair,  and   wise 
In  one  word,  otherwise" 

while  this  building  question,  which  made  more  bad  blood  and  gave  rise  to 
more  interminable  bickerings  than  any  question  we  have  ever  had  to  grapple 
with,  was  being  fought  out,  there  was  much  palavering  about  a  line  of  beauty  . 
What  became  of  the  latter,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  find  out. 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to  deny  that  the  arcade,  in  triumphal  arch 
style,  between  the  Riksdagslws  and  the  Riksbank  (Bank  of  the  Realm)  makes  a 
beautiful  effect,  particularly  of  an  evening,  and  is  a  pleasing  additament  to  the 
general  aspect  of  the  town.  When  rain  and  rough  weather  have  had  their 
will  with  Rosenbad,  built  by  Boberg,  as  has  already  been  the  case  with  the 
beautiful  Adelsward  House,  that  side  of  Norrstrom  will,  no  doubt,  be  tackled 
by  the  painters. 


Norrbro  bridge  has  been  rendered,  both  from  east  and  west,  in  two  very 
different,  but  equally  valuable,  pictures.  On  one  of  them  we  descry  behind  the 
stately  bridge  the  leafy  tops  of  the  trees  in  Stromparterren,  lit  up  by  the  electric 
lamps,  while  between  the  high  granite  walls  the  water  surges  dark  and  myste- 
rious, evoking  thoughts  of  the  continual  flow  of  Time.  The  other  picture  — 
in  the  National  Museum  —  is  called  'March  Evening  (page  43).  The  noble 
form  of  the  bridge  arch,  the  beauty  of  proportions  and  material,  the  bright 
frosty  look  of  the  evening  sky,  all  combine  to  give  the  beholder  a  sensation  of 
buoyancy   and  happiness. 

From  the  same  spot,  but  looking  towards  the  Palace  and  Strommen,  Rein- 
hold  Norstedt  has,  in  an  immense  picture,  painted  this  pulsating  centre  of 
Stockholm  life  on  a  light  summer  night.  From  this  picture  there  breathes  an 
atmosphere   of  bliss  and  harmony,  like  a  melody  played  softly,  but  by  an  en- 
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tire  orchestra;  the  yellow  facade  of  the  Royal  Palace  has  the  strange  and  yet 
familiar  look  of  things  in  dreams,  everything  appears  in  a  weird,  phantastic 
light,  so  different  from  that  of  garish  day;  a  glorious,  silent  act  of  homage, 
in  which  the  artist  in  a  last,  not  entirely  consummated,  masterpiece  has  given 
expression  to  some  of  the  most  exquisite  heauty  that  this  world  contains. 

On  a  night  like  this  the  poets  love  to  be  abroad.    Bellman,  Snoilsky,  Lever- 
tin,    and   Fallstrom   have 
in  varied  tones  sung  the 
praise   of  the   light  sum- 
mernights   of  Stockholm. 


Operakdllaren,  has,  not 
without  good  reason,  for 
over  a  hundred  years  been 
the  Stockholmers'  earthly 
paradise,  with  nectar  and 
ambrosia  in  the  shape  of 
goodly  beverages  and  de- 
licious pork  Chops,  a  place  THE  ROYAL  PALACE  Painting  by  REINHOLD  NORSTEDT. 
Of  heavenly  peace  for  the     AND  STROMMEN.       ™  the  possf.ss.on  op  mr  t„.  lachin.    Stockholm. 

old  bachelor  so  admirably  described  by  Strindberg,  who  'sits  crusty  and  pee- 
vish', but  at  bottom  heartily  pleased  at  —  as  he  expresses  it  —  not  being 
bothered  with  the  sight  of  any  women'.  In  our  eclectic  times,  when  your 
professors  of  religion  assist  us  in  picking  the  plums  out  of  all  religions, 
it  was  only  reasonable  that  the  particular  advantage  of  Mohamed's  paradise, 
beautiful  and  charming  women,  should  not  be  lacking  in  Operakdllaren.  The 
women  are  penetrating  into  all  departments  of  life,  even  into  man's  most 
hallowed  —  or  unhallowed  —  sanctuary,  the  bar.  However,  one  must  have 
a  Charles  XII's  dread  of  a  petticoat  to  prefer  the  old  Opera  tavern,  where  one 
stood  at  the  bar,  surrounded  by  fur-clad  males  and  swilled  off  one's  stenbor- 
gare,  as  it  was  called,  —  a  blending  of  spirits,  sugar,  orange-peel,  fennel-  and 
anisseed  plus  a  spiced  biscuit,  all  swallowed  down  with  a  glass  of  small 
beer  —  to  prefer  that  to  the  new  Opera  bar,  where,  reclining  comfortably  in 
easy-chars,  and  encouraged  by  sweet  glances  from  lovely  eyes,  one  can  enjoy 
Zorn's  Cocktail  . 

Fine    effects    may    be    seen    in    the    big    hall  of  Operakallaren,  now  in  the 


1  A  kind  of  Cocktail  which  derives  its  name  from  the  artist  Anders  Zorn. 
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full  blaze  of  the  lamps,  now  after  the  lights  have  been  turned  down  ,  when 
the  hall  appears  in  a  mystic  half-light,  and  the  sheen  from  some  solitary  lamp 
falls  on  some  dishevelled  hair  or  pretty  evening  dress,  aud  the  blue  smoke 
curls  up  towards  Oscar  Bjork's  bathing  nymphs  on  the  walls.  The  much 
admired  picture  '  Waltz"  shows  what  Zorn  can  accomplish  in  that  line. 

Why  are  not  some  of  our  picturesque  restaurants  painted?  Could  not  the 
magnificent  Royal  be  depicted  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  young  school  of 
painters,  who  are  so  fond  of  still-life?  Even  at  an  exhibition  the  picture  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  an  advertisement  for  the  place;  for  people  would  pro- 
bably not  recognize  the  Royal,  but  the  tone  and  perfume  of  the  colours'  would 
make  itself  felt.  A  painting  with  this  vast  interior  for  a  subject  would  per- 
haps serve  as  a  starting-point  for  the  representation  of  a  modern  'garden  of 
love',  of  the  kind,  art  has  dallied  with  ever  since  the  14th  century.  Here  we 
have  greenery,  pipers  and  fiddlers,  fruit,  beautiful  women,  enamoured  men,  and 
not  even  the  traditional  fountain  and  the  architectonic  setting  are  wanting. 

The  life  of  pleasure  has  been  painted  by  Gosta  von  Hennigs,  yet,  as  a 
rule,  without  much  local  colour.  Sometimes  one  can  see  that  the  punch-drink- 
ing is  going  on  in  Operaterrassen  ;  for  we  can  dimly  see  the  red  summer- 
house  of  John  III  converted  by  Oscar  I  into  a  mediaeval  castle  (now 
converted  into  barracks  for  ship-boys)  in  the  distant  background.  Otherwise 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  in  Stockholm  that  Hennig's  brilliantly  cha- 
racterized clowns  with 
their  antedeluvian,  ste- 
reotyped, international 
tricks  are  throwing  the 
audience  into  ecstasies. 
And  is  that  the  Sveateater 
Music  Hall  where  those 
gentlemen      and     ladies 

1  i.  e.  as  a  signal  that  the 
premises  have  to  he  evacuated. 
In  Stockholm  the  closing-hour 
for  restaurants  and  cafes  is  12 
midnight,  hut  the  premises  need 
not  be  evacuated  till  1  a.  m. 
The  approach  of  that  hour  is 
announced  by  turning  down 
some  lamps. 

2  a  kind  of  roof  cafe  be- 
longing to  Operakdllaren,  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Opera  build- 
ing. 


SKEPPSBRON  QUAY. 


Drawing  by  LOUIS  SPARRE. 
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occur,  who,  in  Hennig's  pictures  of  music-hall  life,  like  shadow  figures,  are 
gazing  at  the  whirling  cloth-bundles  and  the  shapely  bodies,  which  in  the 
dazzling  light,  in  radiant  hues,  and  to  the  tune  of  noisy  music,  give  us  Stock- 
holmers  in  dingy  weather 
a  fleeting,  occasionally  re- 
freshing, impression  of 
what  the  Greeks  meant 
by  the  Dionysiacal  frenzy 
of  the  Maenads? 

It  is  said  that  Stock- 
holm has  a  taste  for  festi- 
vities, but  our  artists  are 
evidently  averse  from,  at 
any  rate,  painting  festivi- 
ties. Perhaps  they  dread 
the  banality  of  the  life 
of  fashion,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly requires  more 
than  mediocre  art  to  con- 
fer upon  the  aristocratic 
world,  in  a  painting,  the 
rare  and  enduring  nobil- 
ity of  art. 

In  France,  theatrical 
life  has  supplied  many  a 
subject  for  good  pictures. 
We  realize  this  better,  if 
we    tarry    a    while    after 

the     Close     of   the    perfor-     STUREGATAN.  Painting  by  AXEL  ERDMANN. 

mance  at  the  Opera,  when  the  ladies  are  stepping  effectfully  down  the  stately 
staircase.  In  our  Opera  at  Stockholm  we  have  an  entrance  hall  which  in  its 
taste  and  costliness  forms  a  due  setting  to  the  big  birds  of  paradise  who  with 
their  toques  and  aigrettes,  with  their  swandown-bordered  opera  cloaks  majesti- 
cally sail  or  daintily  trip  down  the  marble  steps,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  artist 
who  has  attempted  to  paint  it;  and  we  have  had  an  opera  for  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years. 

Our  theatrical  life  is  not  entirely  of  recent  date,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Georg  Pauli's  group  of  actors  in  the  foyer  of  the  new  Dramatiska  Teatern, 
where  he  shows  us  those  public  favourites,  a  Lars  Hjortsberg,  Emelie  Hogqvist, 
Knut  Almlof,  Ellen  Hartman,  Gustaf  Fredriksson,  strolling  about  in  Kungstrdd- 
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THE  LADUGARDSLAND  CHURCH. 


Painting  by  AXEL  ERDMANN. 


garden,  where  the  arsenal  during  the  last  years  of  the  18th  century  was  con- 
verted into,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  was  still  used  as  a  dramatic 
theatre,  and  where  from  1862  to  1907,  in  Kungstrddgdrdsgatan,  the  theatre  where 
we  laughed   and  wept  had  its  place. 

At    the    beginning    of  the  twentieth  century,  thanks  mainly  to  the  initiative 
and    energy    of   Mr  G.  B.  A.  Holm,  funds  were  collected  for  the  building  of  a 
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new  national  theatre,  were  it  was  the  promoter's  desire  that  Swedish  art  should 
he  richly  represented  in  painting  and  sculpture  as  well.  The  building,  which 
both  without  and  within  was  adorned  with  fine  art  —  Carl  Larsson's  superb 
picture  "The  Birth  of  the  Drama"  stands  forth  preeminent  —  was  constructed 
in  marble,  and  is  a  work  of  the  architect  Lilljekvist.  Its  general  architectonic 
effect  and  ornamentation  is  not  as  felicitous  as  many  of  the  artistic  details, 
but  when  dusk  comes  on  and  the  sheen  of  the  arc  lamps  lights  up  the  chubby 
children  carved  by  the  sculptor  Milles  on  the  bases  of  the  columns,  the  building 
makes  the  impression  of  a  jewel,  a  fairy  castle,  and  a  fairy  castle  it  certainly 
is.     The  subject  has  been  painted  by  Gerda  Wallander. 

Viewed  from  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  itself,  at  any  rate,  is  not  frozen 
music  ,  Strandvdgen,  the  street  along  the  strand  ,  with  its  foreground  of  pic- 
turesque barges,  most  beautiful  when  they  are  drying  their  sails  after  rain,  and 
its  background  of  palaces,  some  of  which  are  of  great  architectural  beauty, 
affords  one  of  the  finest  street  effects  in  the  modern  Stockholm.  As  one  gazes 
at  the  facade  of  the  Theatre,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  vast  monumental  freezes 
by  Christian  Eriksson,  radiating  with  beauty  and  the  joy  of  life,  representing 
the  birth  of  the  drama  out  of  the  cult  of  Dionysos  and  the  Comedia  dellarte. 
Strandvdgen  painted  by  Reinhold  Norstedt  has  the  stamp  of  a  great  city 
avenue  both  in  its  architecture  and  traffic.  In  the  background  lies  Ladugdrds- 
landet,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Ostermalm,  the  East  end  of  the  town,  de- 
scribed in  the  most  intimate  and  convincing  manner  by  the  novelist,  Hjalmar 
Soderberg.  The  rechristening  of  this  old  quarter,  whose  name  reminded  one 
of  the  time  when  the  malmgdrdar  still  existed,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  revoked. 
The  idea  of  rechristening  the  Tuileries  because  the  'tileries  have  been  pulled 
down,  or  trying  to  invent  a  new  name  for  Haymarket,  because  hay  is  not  sold 
there!  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  soul  of  the  people  revolts  against  pedd- 
ling innovations.  Humlegdrden,  'the  hopgarden',  the  park  laid  out  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  has  been  allowed  to  keep  its  old  suggestive  name,  although  — 
presumably  in  commemoration  of  the  parks  first  aesthetic  failure,  the  erection 
of  the  hideous  statue  of  Linne  (Linna?us)  —  it  is  said  officially  to  have  received 
the  name  Linneparken. 

Ladugdrdslandet,  'the  farm  land  ,  was  right  into  the  nineteenth  century  full 
of  old  tobacco  plantations  and  gardens,  oases  in  the  great  stone  wilderness'; 
civilisation  has  carried  away  the  oases.  Sturegatan,  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
Humlegdrden  Park,  is  quite  a  pleasing  street;  otherwise  its  beauty  is  due  mainly 
to  the  ladies  who  promenade  up  and  down  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  whose 
figures  relieve  an  extremely  commonplace  row  of  houses.    Erdmann  has  painted 

1  countiy  resorts  of  the  well-to-do,  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  centre 
of  the  city;  cp.  ahove,  p.  15. 
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Sturegatan  (page  47).  Just  as  an  artist  can  make  a  beautiful  work  of  art  out 
of  a  ragged  rough,  so  he  can  produce  a  picturesque  effect  out  of  a  dull,  pro- 
vokingly  trim,  street.  He  makes  it  radiate  with  sun  and  colour,  and  deepens 
it  with  his  own  richness  of  soul.  Even  Cardellgatan,  the  most  insipid  street 
perspective  in  Stockholm,  even  when  viewed  from  Sturegatan,  may  be  invested 
with  a  peculiar  charm,  if  contemplated  with  young  lovers'  eyes,  and,  still 
better,  by  those  of  an  artist,  who  does  not  deem  even  the  meanest  thing 
beneath  his  notice. 

Even  those  who  do  not  know  that  the  bells  of  Hedvig-Eleonora,  the  church 
in  Ladugdrdslandet,  whose  clangorous  peal  has  often  reached  our  ears  and  pe- 
netrated to  our  hearts,  have  been  taken  away  by  the  Dowager's  exalted  consort 
from  Kronborg  Castle  in  Denmark  and  transported  to  Stockholm,  the  church 
still  possesses  some  reminiscences  from  olden  times,  above  all  from  the  time 
when  Charles  XV  s  cortege  on  the  1st  of  May  passed  through  Storgatan  to  Djur- 
gdrden.  Ostermalmstorg  (the  market-place  in  front  of  Hedvig-Eleonora  Church) 
with  its  old  stall-women,  who  have  not  yet  been  interfered  with,  has  a  certain 
picturesque  charm,  which  has  prompted  Axel  Erdmann  to  a  painting  of  delight- 
ful colorific  effect  (page  48). 

In  Valhallavagen  stands  Stadion  (the  Stadium).  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  building,  the  work  of  the  architect  Grut,  where  seriousness  and  joy,  man- 
liness and  sweetness  have  melted  into  one  in  its  exterior,  should,  as  the  scene 
of  athletic  contests,  inspire  our  painters  and  sculptors  to  fresh  ideas,  so  that 
our  national  art  itself,  as  of  old  in  Greece,  should  derive  power  and  strength 
from  athletics? 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  Eugen  Jansson,  the  painter  who  has  revealed  to  us 
the  silent,  dreaming  Stockholm,  that  has  become  the  artistic  exponent  of  sport, 
notably  in  his  pictures  of  bathers  and  swimmers. 

Danish  and  German  artists  have  shown  us  that  museums  too  can  serve  as 
subjects  for  pictures.  The  museum  which  boasts  the  proud  motto:  We  are 
a  little  people,  but  we  should  think  great  things",  Nordiska  Museet,  the  Northern 
Museum  ,  which  was  born  out  of  Arthur  Hazelius'  burning  love  for  his  country 
and  her  people,  has  been  invested  by  its  architect,  I.  G.  Clason,  with  a  stamp 
of  true  Swedish  spirit,  an  impress  of  ripe  culture,  consonant  with  its  lofty  mis- 
sion. Lordly  tower  aloft  its  gables  and  copper  walls,  most  beautiful  perhaps 
on  a  hazy  evening,  though  every  detail  bears  close  scanning.  Very  effective  also 
is  the  great  hall,  where  one  finds  Milles'  statue  of  King  Gosta,  Gustavus  Vasa, 
'Sweden's  master  builder,  who  built  her  up  from  the  very  ground.  This  statue 
of  Gustavus  Vasa  assumes  the  place  of  honour.  The  vast  hall  contains,  with 
symbolical    significance,    the    glorious    weapons    which,  wielded  by  gallant  and 
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sagacious  Swedes,  safeguarded  and  paved  the  way  for  the  national  culture  which 
radiates  from  the  objects  stored  in  the  other  rooms. 

Nordiska  Museet  and  Skansen  are  almost  the  only  public  institutions  in  Djur- 
gdrden  dedicated  to  the  higher  powers.  This  implies  no  disparagement  of  Hassel- 
backen,  Kristallsalongen,  or  even  the  Grona  Lunds  Tivoli.  The  two  latter  haunts  of 
'art'  have  found  their  artistic  interpreter  in  Gosta  von  Hennigs,  and  it  requires 


AT  ROSLAGSTULL. 


Painting  by  KARL  NORDSTROM. 

(iOTEBOHGS   MUSEUM. 


a  very  fiery  sacrificial  flame  on  Art's  altar  to  burn  away  the  grossly  material, 
and  make  something  beautiful  out  of  a  pack  of  hoydens  painted  bluish-red, 
careering  round  on  bead-bespangled  roundabouts,  drawn  by  a  panting  steam- 
engine,  which  with  the  aid  of  a  leather  belt  also  sets  a  screeching  barrel-organ 
in  motion.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  how  Aron  Gerle  has  managed  in  his 
pictures  of  the  quaint  old  wooden  town  in  Djurgarden,  with  its  little  tumble- 
down houses,  and  above  all  in  his  delineation  of  the  classical  Grona  Lund, 
with  its  shady  veranda,  to  make  us  sigh  for  the  times  when  as  yet  there  was 
no  Hasselbacken. 

That  Hasselbacken  s  veranda  is  delightful  on  a  summer  night,  when  the  Per- 
sian lilacs  gleam  ruddy  against  the  dark-blue  velvet  of  the  sky,  when  the  screech- 
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ing  brass  band  has  stopped,  and  the  shockingly  unprepossessing  bandstand 
is  shrouded  in  darkness,  when  one  lusciously  drinks  in  the  peace,  the  perfume 
of  flowers  and  strawberries  —  is  enthusiastically  asseverated  by  all  well-to-do 
Swedes.  Nay,  one  is  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  for  too  many  of  one's  visits 
to  Hasselbacken  on  one's  affecting  love  of  nature.  Quite  as  often,  no  doubt, 
the  impelling  cause  has  been  the  very  legitimate  desire  to  consume  one's  viands 
in  the  most  consummate  style  conceivable.  Hasselbacken  has  added  to  its  other 
merits  an  ethical  one,  notably  that  in  its  department,  the  gastronomic,  it  strives 
after  perfection  with  greater  ardour  and  more  success  than  most  other  institu- 
tions and  central  administrations.  If  that  Hasselbacken  spirit  could  be  infused 
into  our  people,  its  future  would  be  brighter. 

Axel  Erdmann  has  painted  Hasselbacken  of  an  evening,  when  the  daylight 
is  contending  with  the  electrics,  when  the  white  students'  caps  stand  out  in 
relief  against  the  surrounding  blackness,  high-pitched  voices  striving  to  drown 
the  orchestra's  spirited  performance  of  the  'March  of  the  Janizaries'. 

In  the  most  elevated  part  of  Djurgdrden  lie  Skansen's  ethnographic  gardens. 
Their  mission  has  been  and  still  is  a  grand  one,  but  it  is  only  human  nature 
that,  however  genuine  the  Rattvik  peasant-girls  and  the  may-poles  may  be,  the 
artists  do  not  feel  inclined  to  paint  either  wolves  or  Lapps,  however  much  they 
may  be  under  the  supervision  of  scientilic  experts,  at  a  place  with  admission 
fees  and  regular  closing  hours. 

Menzel  has  done  some  masterly  work  in  his  pictures  from  the  Berlin  Zoolo 
gical  Gardens,  but  Skansen  is  almost  the  only  place  in  Stockholm  where  one 
can  excuse  our  painters'  lack  of  enterprise.  The  beautiful  view  from  up  there 
expands  over  a  vast  area.  Even  from  this  height,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ,  there  are  things  here  and  there  which 
thrust  themselves  most  disagreeably  upon  our  vision.  Among  these  painful 
objects  Oskarskyrkan  deserves  the  first  mention,  and  the  eye  glints  off  it  with 
pleasure  and  travels  away  to  Engelbrektskyrkan,  designed  by  the  architect  Wahl- 
man.  The  situation,  the  beautiful  surface  effect,  and  a  becoming  severity  of 
form  combine  to  make  this  church  one  of  the  most  successful  specimens  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  that  have  arisen  of  latter  years  in  Sweden. 

Karl  Nordstrom  has  painted  the  parts  around  Roslagstorg,  where  even  down 
to  our  century  tobacco  plantations  and  deserted  sites  were  to  be  found,  and 
which  only  a  few  decades  ago  bore  the  very  appropriate  name  Trdsket,  i.  e. 
the  Marsh. 

Many  of  the  best  artists  of  our  time  have  delineated  those  regions  where 
the  town  merges  into  the  country,  and  invested  them  with  a  kind  of  dismal 
grandeur.  Karl  Nordstrom  in  Sweden  has  in  a  personal  manner  all  his  own, 
a    peculiar  blending  of  rugged  harshness  and  melancholy,  painted  the  fortress- 
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like  forms  of  the  water  cisterns,  made  magnificent  charcoal  drawings  of  the 
dingy  new  workmen's  quarters,  and  in  his  picture  Winter  Evening  at  Roslags- 
tuir  (page  51),  shown  how  these  ugly  houses  and  naked  trees  can  be  imbued  with  a 
deep  and  peculiar  feeling,  when  they  are  seen  by  a  great  artist. 

That  part  of  Stockholm  which  borders  on  Lake  Malar  en  has  a  beauty  which 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated,  simply  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  well 
known. 

In  literature,  that  part  of  the  town  was  discovered  by  Henning  Berger, 
the  novellist,  who  in  a  series  of  artistic  photographs  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
much  of  the  specific   Stockholm  atmosphere. 

Kungsholmen  —  wiseacres  who  wanted,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  christen 
the  quarter  Vdstermalm,  fortunately  had  no  success  —  hopes  to  escape  being  called 
something  quite  so  insipid,  and  looking  quite  so  dull,  as  Ostermalm.  Kungsholmen 
is  a  beauty  that  is  waiting  to  be  appreciated  and  possessed  by  the  most  worthy. 
Here,  on  the  southernmost  point  of  the  holme,  bounded  by  the  water  on  one 
side,  and  embosomed  by  greenery,  shall  arise  at  the  behest  of  Stockholm  and 
under  the  eye  of  a  great  artist,  the  house  awaited  with  such  eager  interest  and 
anticipation  by  all  Stockholmers,  the  house  behind  whose  dark  brick  walls  'the 
hundred  shall  deliberate  on  Stockholm's  future  and  present  welfare  and  honour, 
and  where,  to  use  the  artist-architect's  own  words,  "Stockholm  shall  in  festal 
halls,  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  art,  with  cordial  hospitality 
extend  her  arms  to  her  welcome  guests  '.  It  will  be  a  never-to-be-forgotten  mo- 
ment for  all  Stockholmers  poor  and  rich,  the  moment  when  the  huge  tower 
mirrors  itself  in  Lake  Malar  en,  when  the  chimes  for  the  first  time  peal  merrily 
from  its  height,  and  we  repair  to  the  Town  House  to  gaze  upon  our  own  house, 
where  the  Burgher's  Garden,  the  Golden  Hall,  and  every  beautiful  and  cosy 
room  tell  of  the  history  of  the  town  and  the  magnificent  generosity  with  which 
the  citizens  of  Stockholm  vie  to  decorate  befittingly  the  greatest  building  which 
has  arisen  in  our  country  after  the  Boyal  Palace. 

The  foundation  is  being  laid  now,  but  otherwise  Stockholm's  Stadshus  exists 
only  in  the  architect  Bagnar  Ostberg's  draught-office  and  brains  — ,  and  in  our 
dreams.  I  fancy  I  see  it,  proud  and  self-contained  at  a  distance,  close  at  hand 
with  inviting  nooks  and  kindly  details,  which  meet  us  just  as  we  get  within 
the  garden  wall,  with  beautiful  and  sheltered  spots  where  the  children  can 
tumble  about  in  peace  and  the  old  women  nod  over  their  books  and  their 
knitting,  with  its  halls,  where  every  work  of  art,  every  symbolic  ornament 
shall  guide  the  representatives  of  the  town  into  the  right  way,  that  which  leads 
to  the  avowal  and  exercise  of  their  duty  towards  the  past  and  future  of  the 
town.     We  hear  of  the  power  of  words  over  thought,  but    architecture,  too,  has 

1  Stadshusel  (City  Mansion),  the  future  Town   Hall  of  Stockholm. 
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its  direct  influence.  Our  sense  of  veneration  is  enhanced  in  a  temple,  a  cathe- 
dral. We  instinctively  lower  our  voices,  and  perhaps  think  a  little  less  pettily 
in  halls  where  every  form,  every  ornament  speaks  of  the  loftiness  and  weight 
of  our  calling. 

The  whole  of  Stockholm  will  lie  open  to  our  view  from  this  mighty  tower. 
May  it  endure  as  long  as  Birger  JaiTs  fortress  tower,  which  once  stood  over 
against  it. 

A  town  which  we,  who  live  to-day,  will  scarcely  recognize  shall  gradually 
grow  up  around  Stockholm's  Stadshus.  May  be  that  those  who  enter  the  then 
time-honoured  building,  and  gaze  at  the  pictures  of  Stockholm  from  our  times, 
pictures  which  have  been  created  by  our  artists  in  the  pangs  and  joys  of  love, 
may  be  these  Stockholmers  will  say:  'Even  at  that  time,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  glad  to  live  in  Stock- 
holm, which  like  a  big  flower  on  the  water  has  grown  up  out  of  the  Lake, 
and  draws  all  its  power  and  beauty  out  of  the  whole  Swedish  soil,  the  love 
and  pride  of  all  Sweden." 


THE  TOWEB  OF  STOCK-    Etching  by 
HOLM'S  STADSHUS,  by        HJ.  MOLIN. 

THE   ARCHITECT    R.    OSTBEUG. 
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